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It is obvious that the market in 1952 
will be highly selective, reflecting the 
many cross currents in the economic cut- 
look. The prospect of large Government 
deficits and accelerating armament ex- 
penditures carry further inflationary 
implications. On the other hand 
rising costs, sharply higher taxes and 
lower profit margins on defense business 
point to a decline in aggregate corporate 
profits and reduced dividend payments 
in some instances. 


Yet the impact of these conflicting fac- 
tors will vary widely. Some companies 
will be adversely affected, but others 
will actually earn more in 1952. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that a highly 
selective investment policy is essential to 
assure profitable results in this critical 
election year. 


To determine which issues should be 
held, which should be switched and 
which should be bought for maximum 
income and market appreciation is a diffi- 
cult task. To appraise accurately the sig- 
nificance of the many factors influencing 
the trend of security values is more than 
a one-man job. It is a task calling for the 
services of a large group of investment 
specialists and the research and analytical 
facilities of an organization devoting its 
full time to the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all 
the facilities and experienced judgment of 
such an organization which is now in its fif- 
tieth year of service to investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holditigs and 
let us explain in further detail how our 
Service can help you make 1952 a most suc- 
cessful investment 
yearP 
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THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
118th Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on March 1, 
1952 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on January 
28, 1952. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 





January 7, 1952 














































DIVIDEND NOTICE 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


Cc OMPAN Y 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 





33rd Consecutive Common Dividend 
A dividend of 50c per share on the Common 
Stock, payable February |, 1952 to Stock- 
holders of record January 18, 1952. 
33rd Consecutive Preferred Dividend 
A dividend of $1.25 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable February !, 1952 to 
Stockholders of record January 18, 1952. 
H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 
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The Exhibit of the 


Best Annual Reports 
for 1950 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 


Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Exhibit of 300 Best Reports 
Graphics Arts Gallery of 


Wetzel Brothers 
444 North Broadway Jan. 14-31 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Exhibit of 100 Best Reports 
The Business Library 


34 Commerce Street Jan. 14-18 


Richard E. Kohn & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Clinton Street Jan. 21-31 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Exhibit of Best New England 
Reports 


Printing & Publishing Week 
Graphic Arts Institute of New England, 
Boston Litho Club, and 
Boston Club of Printing House 


Craftsmen 


City Club Jan. 14-19 


Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 
Babson Institute of 


Business Administration 
Babson Park Jan. 21-25 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Exhibit of 100 Best Reports 
Advertising Club of Springfield 


Sheraton Hotel 
Luncheon Meeting Jan. 29—12 Noon 


*The Annual Reports Exhibits 
Have Been Displayed in the Following 
Cities During the Past Six Years 


CONNECTICUT aeemeerA i 


Bridgeport Minneavo hiladelphia 
New Haven St. — Pittebursh 
Stamford MISSOURI TEXAS 
DELAWARE grey las 
Wilmington = wewjeRsey fort Worth 
ILLINOIS reg oe 
q Atlantic City San Antonio 
Chicago Jersey City) VIRGINIA 
INDIANA Newark Norfolk 
French Lick NEW YORK WISCONSIN 
Lou! Buffalo 
SIANA N rk Madison 
New Orleans ew Ye Milwaukee 
MARYLAND Rochester 
Syracuse CANADA 
Baltimore Utica Montreal 
MASS. OHIO Toronto 
Boston Cleveland MEXICO 
Springfield OKLAHOMA Mexico, D.F. 
MICHIGAN Oklahoma City SWEDEN 
Detroit Tulsa Stockholm 





*For arrangements to have an "exhibit, write: 
Weston Smith, Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6. 
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Commodity Prices A 
Trade Pattern Factor 


Price changes are both effect and cause of business 


developments. Trend of commodity quotations in 1952 


will have an important bearing on corporate earnings 


7 

Lan free market conditions, com- 

modity prices are the economy’s 
principal balance wheel. When de- 
mand for a product rises relative to 
supply, its price also rises. This 
diminishes demand from consumers 
unwilling to pay the higher prices, 
and encourages producers to increase 
the supply. This not only tends to 
bring prices back into line, but also 
assures that the nation’s resources 
and productive energies are contin- 
ually channeled into the products and 
services most desired by consumers 
at the moment, helping to forestall 
wasteful overproduction in some 
lines and equally undesirable under- 
production in others. 


Effects of Controls 


When price controls are imposed 
by Government authority, this system 
breaks down. Consumers are no 
longer able to vote, with their dollars. 
whether they prefer to buy more 
steaks or more shirts with their high- 
er incomes; this decision is made for 
them by a handful of controllers in 
Washington, who have no way of an- 
ticipating changes in consumer pref- 
erences and frequently guess wrong 
in this respect. Even when they know 
that demand for a given item (such as 
copper) far exceeds supply, the exi- 
gencies of political ideology often pre- 
vent them from permitting appropri- 
ate price increases and thus stimulat- 
ing output. 

A year ago at this time, imposition 
of price control was under active dis- 
cussion on the assumption that with- 
out it prices of practically all com- 
modities would go through the roof. 
Chinese Communists had recently en- 
tered the war in Korea, forcing us to 
abandon our previous idea that this 
war could quickly be brought to a 
victorious conclusion and to plan in- 
creases in our military potential 
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which would be certain to augment 
inflationary forces. Consumers, their 
pockets full of money and their minds 
full of memories of World War II 
shortages, were engaged in the sec- 
ond “scare buying’’ spree to develop 
since June 1950. 

Price control was, of course, im- 
posed shortly thereafter, and super- 
ficial examination of the price record 


C ater pillar Tractor 
for 1951 would appear to support the 
claim made by the collectivists that 
it has been eminently successful. The 
weekly BLS price index was only 
two-tenths of one per cent higher at 
the end of the year than at the begin- 
ning; excluding farm products and 
foods prices were actually a little low- 
er. Moody’s spot index and the Dow- 
Jones spot and futures indexes were 
all sharply lower. 

There are some lines—machine 
tools, steel scrap, non-ferrous metals 
and others—in which prices would 
undoubtedly be much higher than 
those now prevailing had they not 
been subject to control. The present 


moderate level of quotations is far 
from being an unmixed blessing in 
view of the huge need for such items. 
But in the majority of cases the lim- 
ited extent of the price advances, or 
the existence of actual declines—some 
of them extremely sharp—is due sole- 
ly to lower demand and/or larger 
supply than had been anticipated. 
Textiles are a case in point. The 
public apparently loaded itself so 
thoroughly with sheets, shirts and 
other textile products in the summer 
of 1950 and early in 1951 that it has 
bought only a decidedly subnormal 
amount ever since. Defense orders 
for textiles have been smaller than 
were anticipated. Production of syn- 
thetic fibers set new peaks until it be- 
came evident that this output could 
not be sold. Rayon shipments in 
November were 20 per cent below 
year-earlier levels while producers’ 


stocks rose to a record level six times 
that for November 1950. 


On the strength of heavy current 
demand and a small 1950 crop, raw 
cotton rose in March to a level never 
equaled before in history except brief- 
ly during the Civil War, then fell due 
to slow demand and an August 1 esti- 
mate of a near-record 1951 crop. 
This estimate was later revised down- 
ward, but even the latest figure is 
more than 50 per cent larger than 
the 1950 crop, and cotton prices 
closed the year lower than they had 
begun it. Raw wool prices followed 
a similar course, rising from $1.65 

Please turn to page 26 
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Better Yields from 
Good Quality Preferreds 


Many good grade senior issues currently are well below 


recent peaks. Price decline could go somewhat further, 


depending upon interest rate changes in months ahead 


a’ some months past, preferred 
stocks have been prominent 
among the issues reaching new 1951 
lows, on some days accounting for 
all the new lows registered by issues 
traded. The fundamental reason for 
this development is the hardening in 
interest rates (FW, Jan. 9, 1952), 
together with a relatively heavy vol- 
ume of preferred stock financing. 
With highest grade bonds now yield- 
ing around three per cent and many 
common stocks of excellent quality 
still available on a liberal yield basis, 
institutional and private investors 
have been demanding more in terms 
of the returns sought from preferred 
equities. 


Larger Buyers Active 


Pension funds are acquiring com- 
mon stocks in significant amounts 
compared with negligible purchases 
in the past, while trustees now have 
greater leeway to invest funds under 
their supervision in common issues ; 
this, too, has adversely affected the 
preferred stock market. Mention 
should also be made of the numerous 
good quality preferreds with attrac- 
tive conversion : privileges recently 
placed on the market. Naturally, with 
convertible issues of sound growth 
companies yielding around four per 
cent and affording participation in a 
continued rise in common stock prices 
as well, the appeal of a straight pre- 
ferred diminishes. 

However, convertible issues fluctu- 
ate both up and down in sympathy 
with common stocks. Thus when the 
trend of prices is downward converti- 
bles are apt to be under greater pres- 
sure than non-privilege preferreds of 
good quality. — 

As the smaller tabulation shows, 
Moody’s high grade industrial pre- 
ferred yield index is now only a shade 
below the highest point reached since 
1946, while current yields from top 
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quality utility preferreds are also 
around the highest level of the past 
six, years. 


c— Industrial — 


Jan. 2, 1952. .3.90% 


c—— Utility — 


Jan. 2, 1952. .4.24% 


High Low High Low 
1951... 3.88% 3.45% 4.25% 3.77% 
1950... 3.56 3.47 3.82 3.70 
1969... 3.75 3.54 4.02 3.80 
1948... 3.92 3.68 4.20 3.88 
1947... 3.90 3.39 4.04 3.53 
1946... 3.50 3.27 3.62 3.40 


It is significant that the lowest 
yield basis (3.45 per cent) registered 
by the Moody index during 1951 was 
away back on January 10; lowest 
yields (and conversely, highest prices) 
for utility preferreds were recorded 
on February 21. This was before the 
Federal Reserve Board abandoned its 
policy of support for Government 
bonds. With the elimination of the 
“peg” from the Government bond 
market, money rates began to rise 
and there is no assurance that they 
will not go still higher. 


Price Movements 


Prices of good quality preferreds 
will continue to fluctuate with corpo- 
rate bonds, and further firming in the 
interest rate structure would mean 
still lower prices for this group of 
securities. Since they have no fixed 
maturity date, preferreds are even 





more sensitive to money rate changes 
than bonds. As for lower grade pre- 
ferred stocks, they have a double 
risk: changes in interest rates and 
changes in earnings prospects for the 
individual company. 

During the early part of this year, 
borrowing is likely to remain heavy 
to finance capital expansion programs 
and to meet the 35 per cent payments 
on 1951 income taxes due March 15 
and June 15. In the latter part of 
52, however, the demand for long 
term capital funds should be more 
moderate and with savings continuing 
at a high rate, an improved tone in 
the bond market is not unlikely. 
Should these projections prove accu- 
rate, weakness in preferred stock 
prices may persist until around mid- 
year, and possibly longer. 


Readjustment Partly Over 


But with many preferred stocks of 
excellent quality now affording re- 
turns of 4% per cent and more, there 
seems little doubt that a good part of 
the readjustment in preferred prices 
has been completed. All of the issues 
in the table shown below, for ex- 
ample, are of sound investment qual- 
ity and have declined substantially 
from their 1951 highs. Thus, inves- 
tors seeking to bolster the preferred 
stock sections of their portfolios might 
consider some of the top grade in- 
dustrial and utility issues at present 
prices. It is worth pointing out, 
however, that quotations for some 
issues, particularly in the medium 
grade category, have yet to fully re- 
flect the firming of the interest rate 
structure. Investors should be wary 
of these stocks as well as those of 
marginal companies, where super- 
ficially attractive yields tend to ob- 
scure the existence of a significant 
risk factor. 


A Group of Good Quality Preferreds 


Aluminum Company of America $3.75 cum.. 
American Can 7% cum.................. 
American Sugar Refining 7% cum....... 
American Tobacco 6% cum............. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% non-cum.. 58 
Central Illinois Light 444% cum......... 
Eastman Kodak 6% cum................ 


General Motors $3.75 cum. 
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May Department Stores $3.75 cum....... 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. $4 cum....... 
National Biscuit 7% cum................ 
Pacific Lighting $4.50 cum............... 
Philip Morris 4% cum................... 
United States Steel 7% cum............. 


1951 Yield at Recent 
High *51 High Price Yield 
104% 3.6% 90 4.2% 
185 3.8 167 4.2 
owe eee 5.1 128 5.5 
re 3.9 130 4.6 
4.3 52 48 
os EB 3.6 103 4.4 
+d 3.3 163 3.7 
... 105% 3.5 95 3.9 
as. oe a7 90 4.2 
20 3.7 102 3.9 
... 184% 3.8 162 4.3 
... 106% 4.2 99 4.5 
... 107% ar 91 4.4 
... 153% 4.5 142 4.9 
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A Leading Blue Chip Oil 


Development of crude output in Kuwait and Canada has 


greatly improved Gulf Oil's position. Company is one 


of the largest fully integrated petroleum enterprises 


QO ne of the principal reasons for in- 
creased investor interest in Gulf 
Oil in recent months has been the 
spectacular gain in output shown by 
its 50 per cent owned affiliate, Kuwait 
Oil. Even in the fabulous Middle 
East, where it is routine for produc- 
tion to double every few years, 
Kuwait’s recent performance has been 
outstanding. From nothing at all in 
1945, its daily average crude output 
rose to 127,000 barrels in 1948, 
260,000 in 1949 and 360,000 in: 1950. 
With the practically complete cessa- 
tion of shipments from Iran in 1951, 
Kuwait Oil stepped up its production 
to more than 700,000 barrels a day in 
October and November. 


New Kuwait Field 


It was recently announced that a 
new oil field was discovered in Octo- 
ber near the Burgan field now oper- 
ated by Kuwait. The oil sands in the 
new field are much thinner than the 
Burgan formation, and as a rough 
guess it is estimated that reserves will 
amount to only one-tenth to one- 
fourth those in the older field. But 





Gulf Oil 


Gross Earned 
Income Per Divi- Price 


Year (Millions) Share dends -—-Range— 
1929.. $251.8 $2.46 $0.3714 521%4-283% 
1932.. 151.2aD0.31 None 11%- 534 
1937.. 278.7 1.75 0.50 3134-16%4 
1938.. 2663 0.72 0.50 23%-16% 
1939.. 276.7 0.84 0.50 22%4-14% 
1940.. 273.1 122 0.62% 20 -12% 
1941.. 337.8 a1.94 0.75 19%4-14% 
1942.. 3499 al1.49 0.75 191%4-12% 
1943.. 431.8 a1.86 0.75 2514-185% 
1944.. 482.9 a2.56 1.000 25%4-21% 
1945.. 504.7 a2.60 1.00 31 -24% 
1946.. 562.2 3.21 125 39 -28% 
1947.. 797.2 5.26 1.3714 38%4-2834 
1948.. 1,068.9 a6.70 b1.50 4014-287, 
1949.. 969.5 a4.12 1.8714 3534-28% 
1950.. 1,150.1 a4.84 2.00 4114:295% 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1950.. $828.4 a$3.61 ee dig aisle 
1951.. 1,038.8 a4.08 c$2.00 e58%-4034 





_ a—Before reserve charges and non-recurring 
items. b—Plus 1/65 share of Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur. c—Full year. 


e—1951-52 to January 9. 
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this does not mean that the new dis- 
covery is of negligible importance, for 
Burgan is believed to contain at least 
eleven billion barrels of crude, and the 
new field, even at the lowest estimate 
of its size, would thus rank about 
equal with the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

Unrest throughout much of the 
Middle East has caused some invest- 
ors to view future prospects there 
with considerable skepticism, on the 
theory that other countries in the 
area may follow Iran’s lead. There 
does not seem to be too much danger 
of any such occurrence in Kuwait, 
however. The royalty agreement 
under which Kuwait Oil operates was 
recently revised to give the Sheikdom 
of Kuwait half the company’s profits, 
a move patterned after the agreement 
concluded earlier last year between 
Saudi Arabia and Arabian American 
Oil. In any case, Gulf Oil is so 
strongly situated in other areas (all 
in the Western Hemisphere) that loss 
of earnings from Kuwait, though a 
blow, would not be crippling. 

Gulf has been one of the largest in- 
tegrated petroleum enterprises in this 
country for many years, and in addi- 
tion it has important holdings in 
Venezuela. Its crude reserves in these 
two areas combined are larger than 
the Western Hemisphere reserves of 
any other oil company except Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.) and two of the lat- 
ter’s subsidiaries. Several years ago, 
Gulf expanded its exploration activi- 
ties into Canada when the oil boom 
started in Alberta, and has already 
established a firm position in that 
area. It has discovered several major 
Canadian oil fields, owns a part in- 
terest in the pipe line from Alberta to 
Lake Superior, and has joined with 
other enterprises in plans for a new 
pipe line from Alberta to Vancouver. 

In addition to its petroleum activi- 
ties, Gulf has large natural gas inter- 
ests, owns a 30 per cent share in 
Neches Butane Products and derives 
some income from sulphur. It shares 
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(N. J.) in ownership of the Grande 
Ecaille property in Louisiana leased 
by Freeport Sulphur in 1932, which 
supplies about four-fifths of Free- 
port’s output. Profit-sharing royalties 
are payable under the lease. In 1934, 
Gulf sold its rights to a sulphur prop- 
erty in Texas to Texas Gulf Sulphur 
in return for 1.3 million shares of the 
latter’s stock, 426,000 shares of which 
dre still held after resale of 500,000 
shares to Texas Gulf in 1948 (at a 
substantial profit), sale of smaller 
amounts to others in 1949-50 and dis- 
tribution of 175,000 shares to Gulf’s 
own stockholders late in 1948. Texas 
Gulf is, of course, a consistent divi- 
dend payer. 


Fortifies Position 


Development of new crude produc- 
tion in Canada and particularly in 
Kuwait has greatly strengthened 
Gulf’s position. Before the last war, 
the company’s net crude production 
from all areas usually amounted to 
about 70 per cent of the requirements 
of its U. S. refineries; even that was 
a more favorable ratio than was 
shown by most of Gulf’s competitors. 
For the past three years, however, 
crude output has exceeded refinery 
needs; by six per cent in 1949 and 
1950, by 22 per cent during the first 
half of 1951, and undoubtedly by an 
even greater margin for the full year. 

The company incurred deficits dur- 
ing several years of the depression, 
and paid no dividends from 1932 
through 1935. Except for that lapse, 
payments have been made to stock- 
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holders in every year since 1913. 
Gulf is now a much stronger organ- 
ization than it was twenty years ago, 
from both operating and _ financial 
standpoints. In view of the excellent 
progress made by this enterprise dur- 
ing the past decade, and the likeli- 
hood that ensuing years will make an 


equally satistactory showing, the 
stock appears fully entitled to a “blue 
chip” classification. Like most such 
issues, it affords a rather low yield 
(only 3.7 per cent at the recent price 
of 54), but has offsetting attraction 
when considered from a long term 
growth standpoint. THE END 


Better Outlook for Rail Shares 


Group has lagged behind the remainder of the market. 


Traffic and revenues will be higher this year and if 


another rate hike is granted, earnings should improve 


here seems little or no prospect 

that the nation’s railroads, as a 
group, can be placed on a completely 
satisfactory earnings basis. Last 
vear, for the first time in history, 
their operating revenues exceeded 
$10 billion, one-third more than in 
1942, but estimated net income of 
$625 million was only a little over 
two-thirds as large as in 1942. This 
is an extreme comparison, since 1942 
earnings marked the all-time peak, 
but selection of almost any other re- 
cent year as the base would also 
show that the large and frequent rate 
increases granted sifice 1946 have 
failed to offset the advances in wage 
and material costs and taxes. 


Plus Factors 


Nevertheless, the picture is not all 
black. From~-the standpoint of the 
actual or potential investor in rail- 
road common stocks, the undoubted 
adverse factors in the situation are 
balanced by other considerations, no- 
tably the fact that rail shares have 
lagged behind the rest of the market, 
the prospect of an increase in traffic 
and revenues this year, and the pos- 
sibility of another rate increase at an 
early date. In addition, a recent ICC 
decision forbids the railroads from 
making charges for emergency amor- 
tization in their published reports 
(though they can, of course, take this 
deduction in tax statements); this 
will bolster reported earnings by over 
$150 million annually. 

Furthermore, there are wide differ- 
ences in the situations of various car- 
riers. Fortunately, the investor in 
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railroad shares does not have to buy 
them all; he can pick and choose, and 
in so doing he can find some promis- 
ing opportunities at present prices 
even though many rail stocks offer 
little attraction. Even among the well 
situated carriers, however, there are 
important distinctions on a quality 
basis, the range extending from blue 
chip issues to roads whose present 
strong position can be traced partly 
to economies effected during compa- 
ratively recent reorganizations. 

At the top of the heap from an in- 
vestment standpoint are the Pocahon- 
tas group—Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian—and 
the consistently profitable Santa Fe 
and Union Pacific. The Pocahontas 
group has benefited from a high level 
of bituminous coal exports—58 mil- 
lion tons last year against 25 million 
in 1950—and there is no indication 
that this abnormal export movement 
will slacken off over the medium 
term future. The possibility of a coal 
strike looms in the spring, but this 
is a perennial menace, and with both 
domestic and foreign demand high 
any traffic losses during a_ strike 
should be made up after it ends. 

The Korean war has stimulated 
traffic for the Santa Fe and Union 
Pacific, as well as for the lower qual- 
ity Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Southern Pacific. A truce in 
Korea would theoretically carry ad- 
verse implications, but the actual 
damage to revenues should be slight 
in view of the certainty of a contin- 
ued high level of activity in the in- 
creasingly industrialized _ territory 








served by these carriers, and the ta- 
vorable outlook for 1952 crops. In 
addition, Santa Fe, Northern Pacific 
and Union Pacific derive substantial 
revenues from oil interests, and Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific share 
most of the ownership of the Burling- 
ton, a consistent dividend payer. 

Louisville & Nashville and Illinois 
Central also benefit from the high 
level of coal demand. Both still have 
considerable distance to go in con- 
verting their operations to diesel pow- 
er, with large resulting economies 
still in prospect rather than already 
achieved. L&N in particular stands 
to gain from the growth and increas- 
ing diversification of business activity 
in its territory. Its strategic location 
and favorable EPT position are im- 
portant advantages. Illinois Central 
has reduced its fixed charges by 28 
per cent since 1945, Earnings compa- 
risons for. late 1951 will be adverse 
due to large non-recurring income re- 
ceived a year earlier, but profits will 
still be satisfactory and should in- 
crease this year. 


Other Carriers 


Atlantic Coast Line offers an ex- 
cellent yield and is very reasonably 
valued in relation to recent and pros- 
pective earnings. This road, along 
with Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific, will show major improve- 
ment in reported profits as a result 
of the ICC decision on emergency 
amortization. Coast Line has just 
about completed its dieselization pro- 
gram, but the full savings have not 
yet been demonstrated. 

Kansas City Southern is another 
beneficiary of growth and diversifica- 
tion of industry in its territory, with 
steel and petrochemicals assuming in- 
creasing importance. This road also 
boasts a favorable position with re- 
spect to EPT. Its operating efficiency, 
already high, has been materially im- 
proved over the past few years. 

Among the carriers which have 
emerged from reorganization within 
recent years, Rock Island, Frisco and 
Seaboard Air Line appear to occupy 
the best position at present, prices 
considered, with some slight prefer- 
ence going to Rock Island. This 
road will achieve full dieselization of 
its operations early in 1952. It has re- 
cently increased its dividends, and 
currently affords a good yield. 
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Coal Output Is Up 
But Costs Pare Profits 


Rising industrial demand for bituminous more than offsets 


moderate decline in use of anthracite for heating. Fur- 


ther soft coal gains ahead but costs cloud net prospects 


ituminous coal production in 1951, 
B at an estimated 535 million tons, 
topped 1950 output by 23 million 
tons and exceeded 1949’s total of 
437.9 millions tons by 22 per cent. 
The 1951 output, however, was by 
no means a record. Seven of the pre- 
ceding ten years made better show- 
ings, with 1947 setting the all-time 
peak at 630.6 million tons. Anthra- 
cite output continued its long de- 
cline. Unseasonably warm weather 
adversely affected sales in recent 
months and production fell to an 
estimated 39.5 million tons, which 
compared with the 1950 output of 
44.1 million tons and an early trade 
estimate that the year’s output would 
approximate 42 million. Anthracite, 
largely used as a space heater, has 
been steadily losing out to its rival 
heating agents, oil and gas. The in- 
dustry has been conducting strenuous 
radio and T-V programs in an effort 
to boost sales of anthracite and the 
use of various labor-saving, mechani- 
cal devices but the weatherman in the 
eastern section of the nation, where 
most anthracite is consumed, has been 
uncooperative, and competitors have 
been untiring. 

Dollarwise, the bituminous output 
of the country’s mines also made a 
satisfactory showing, approximating 
the $2.62 billion valuation placed on 
the 1947 record outturn, though still 
failing to reach the all-time high of 
$2.99 billion recorded as the value 
of the 1948 bituminous output of 
599.5 million tons. 


Cost-Price Story 


When it came to saving part of the 
sales dollar as a final net profit, how- 
ever, the coal companies did not fare 
as well in 1951 as in 1950, but for 
the most part did better than in 1949. 
Costs have been rising right along 
but the price of coal has not kept 
pace. As a consequence, despite the 
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Harris & Ewing 


heavier tonnages sold, narrowed mar- 
gins resulted generally in smaller net 
earnings per share for the bitumin- 
ous miners in 1951 than in 1950. 

In the first nine months of last 
year Island Creek was a modest ex- 
ception and Eastern Gas & Fuel in 
the twelve months ended November 
30 topped the preceding twelve-month 
period. Year-end figuring may add 
one or two others to the list of those 
doing as well, or approximately as 
well, in 1951 as in the year before. 
Depletion allowances under the 1951 


tax measure have been doubled—to 
ten per cent from the former five per 


cent. This will be particularly of 
benefit to the larger companies. Some 
of the smaller companies may derive 
little benefit since the depletion allow- 
ance must not exceed 50 per cent of 
net income before depletion. 

Whether the coal industry w:!! run 
afoul of John L. Lewis this year 
is uncertain. In January of last year 
the industry came to an understand- 
ing with Lewis whereby wages were 
increased and the contract extended 
for a year to March 31, 1952. Thus 
far there has been no definite indica- 
tion of labor’s attitude toward the 
contract. 


Sources of Demand 


The rise in sales last year largely 
reflected the increased demands by 
industry, particularly the steel and 
electric power units. The steel in- 
dustry turned out an average of more 
than two million tons of steel ingots 
a week, and has set its 1952 goal at 
figures which indicate a demand for 
from 10 to 15 million tons of coal 
above the 115 million tons used last 
year. The electric utility industry 
used an estimated 102 million tons 
and growing demands for power, with 
additional steam-generated capacity 
coming steadily into operation, point 
to a substantial increase in the utili- 
ties’ bituminous requirements this 
year. To some extent, too, the rise in 
sales last year represented stockpiling 
by corporations whose defense activi- 
ties would be hard hit were coal 
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The Leading Coal Miners 


——S§ales- ——, — 
(Millions) 
BITUMINOUS 1950 ¥*1951 1949 
Clinchfield Coal.... $25.2 $21.7 $1.95 
Eastern Gas & Fuel. 2154.8 a181.2 1.00 
Island Creek Coal.. 46.7 39.3 3.36 
Peabody Coal ..... b58.4 ¢24.8 bDO.15 
Penn. Coal & Coke. 5.9 N.R. D0.29 
Pitts. Consolidation. 180.4 142.9 6.32 
Pittston Company.. 76.2 72.6 2.24 
Pond Creek Poca... 16.7 17.0 6.43 
Traas-Lraefr. ......: b57.5 c28.5 b1.54 
United Elec. Coal... {16.5 93.9 £1.68 
W. Kentucky Coal... 26.2 17.3 4.89 
W. Va. Coal & Coke 19.8 16.0 1.98 
ANTHRACITE 
Glen Alden ........ 82.8 h41.7 1.67 
Lehigh Coal & Nav.. 47.8 N.R. 1.17 
Lehigh Valley Coal. 32.5 © 24.1 D0.55 
Phila. & Rdg. C.&I. 69.7 51.2 2.58 





———Earned Per Share————— 
——Annual——, —Nine Months— 


——Dividends—, Recent 


1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
2.48 $1.84 $1.74 $1.25 $2.50 35 
1.94 al.61 a2.77 None 1.00 14 
435° 29% 310 3.00 3.00 37 
b2.06 ¢1.12 c0.08 0.50 0.60 8 
D0.76 N.R.. N.R. None None 14 
8.03 4.28 4.11 2.25 3.00 48 
Sim 196" 1.37 0.75 1.00 27 
7.74 5.69 5.24 4.00 4.00 54 
b3.65 1.90 cl.01 L440 e155 17 
£3.06 g1.10 0.77 0.83 1.75 20 
3.82 3.16 1.94 2.50 2.00 25 
3.90 2.65 1.60 1.70 1.50 i6 
1.28 h0.74hD0.07 1.20 =0.20:-:10 
1.36 0.96 0.50 U.c0 0.70 9 
D0.37 DO.40 D0.54 None None 2 
330 2.57 1.61 1.90 1.90 16 


*Nine months. a—12 months ended November 30. b—Year ended April 30 of following year. c—Six 
months ended October 31. e—Plus stock. f—Year ended July 31 of following year. g—Three months 
ended October 31. h—Six months ended June 30. N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical 


American Airlines Cc 

Stock is speculative but should 
participate fully in the long term 
growth of the air transport field; re- 
cent price, 16. (Pd. 50c in 1951; pd. 
1950, 25c.) As non-recurring charges 
and higher costs absorbed the greater 
part of net in the final quarter of 
1951, it is believed that the final fig- 
ure for the year will approximate the 
nine months net income of $1.33 per 
share. In the full year of 1950 net 
equaled $1.39 a share. Despite the 
fact that costs will rise still further 
this year, earnings may be larger this 
year because fewer chargeoffs will be 
made. Company may not be subject 
to the EPT this year as it was in 
1951, as its exemption base has 
broadened and the formula applicable 
to this group takes into consideration 
the percentage of total income de- 
rived from mail as well as the normal 


tax paid. (Also FW, Oct. 17.) 


American Gas & Electric Boe 

Stock 1s a good income issue ; recent 
price, 61. (Pd. $3 plus stock in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $3.) Company plans to 
spend $120 million on construction 
this year as compared with $98 mil- 
lion in 1951. While subsidiaries may 
do some bond financing, parent sys- 
tem probably will undertake addition- 
al common stock financing some time 
this year. Although net income 
showed a moderate increase in the 
twelve months ended November 30, 
1951, the additional 372,735 shares of 
common sold last year reduced the 
per share result to $4.64 from the 


$4.81 reported in the preceding 

twelve months period. (Also FW, 

May 30.) 

Bank of America 1 
Stock has better longer term 


growth prospects than the average 
bank issue; recent price, 29. (Pays 
* Bank stocks not rated. 
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data on these items. 


$1.60 an. to yield 5.5%.) Earnings 
for 1951 receded slightly to $2.12 a 
share vs. the $2.16 a share of 1950, 
based on the 24 million common 
shares now outstanding. Although 
this slight drop ran counter to the 
general trend established by banks 
in 1951, it was due primarily to a 
greater loan loss reserve ($10 million 
vs. $5 million in 1950) and substan- 
tially higher taxes. Deposits rose to 
$6.8 billion, a gain of $624 million 
during the year, and loans jumped to 
$3.6 billion, an increase of $376 mil- 
lion. The Bank is not a defendant in 
the Government case against Trans- 
america Corporation. The latter has 
again declared a dividend in Bank of 
America stock which will reduce di- 
rect holdings to less than five per cent. 


Consolidated Edison A 

Stock has merit as an income hold- 
ing; recent price, 34 to yield 5.9%. 
(Pays $2 an.) To finance a $105 mil- 
lion expansion program this year, 
company expects to raise $65 million 
in new capital. At present Edison is 
negotiating a $31 million bank credit 
and management says “some time 
during the coming months we shall 
again be in the market with new se- 
curities.”” Gas operations have im- 
proved the over-all picture, with an- 
nual savings through the use of nat- 
ural gas rather than oil approximat- 
ing $11 million at existing oil prices. 
(Also FW, Nov. 14.) 


Continental Oil B 

Stock normally sells at a liberal 
price-earnings ratio reflecting ¢on- 
servative accounting practice; recent 
price, 58. (Pd. $2.50 in 1951 and 
1950). As a further step in a long 
term growth program, company plans 
to spend $7.5 million for expansion 
of its Ponca City, Okla., refinery, the 
largest of its eight plants. Installa- 
tion of advanced design refining 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


equipment, a lubricating oil additives 
plant and electric power plant equip- 
ment will be made there. The major 
project will consist of new coking 
equipment at a cost of $3.5 million, 
which will enable company to produce 
gasoline of considerably higher octane 
rating. (Also FW, Nov. 21.) 


Greyhound B 

Stock (now 12) has only average 
speculative appeal. (Pd. $1 in 1951.) 
Company has made an offer to pur- 
chase American Buslines of Chicago. 
Under the plan Greyhound would is- 
sue one share of preferred stock for 
each share of American preferred as 
well as for each $100 par value of 
American’s debentures and _nine- 
tenths of a share of Greyhound com- 
mon for each share of American 
common. Although holders of more 
than two-thirds of each class of 
American’s securities have approved 
the offer, Greyhound is not committed 
to complete the plan unless all holders 
of American securities accept by Jan- 
uary 31. American operates about 
19,000 route miles through 29 states 
and grossed about $11.25 million in 
1951. (Also FW, Sept. 5.) 


Horn & Hardart B 

Declining profits are indicative of 
the price squeeze most restaurant 
chains are experiencing; recent price, 
22. (Ind. div. of 25c qu.) Unable 
to counteract mounting operating 
costs, the third dividend reduction 
in a twelve-month period was an- 
nounced for February payment. Sales 
for the first eleven months of 1951 
rose to $37.4 million from $36.2 mil- 
lion in 1950 and the company has 
done everything possible to lower 
costs but has not been able to halt 
the earnings decline. It is hoped the 
opening of fifteen new retail food 
stores in the New York City area 
will help stem the tide. 
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Louisville & Nashville ook 

Stock (now 53) is a suitable rail 
holding for general portfolios. (Pays 
$4 an. to yield 74%.) Partly because 
of a rush to push bituminous ship- 
ments up to the Great Lakes before 
the winter freeze, and partly because 
of continuing heavy consumption by 
industry, traffic in this important item 
continues to record favorable year-to- 
year comparisons. As an interior car- 
rier the road is not participating in 
the export coal movement, but con- 
struction of atom bomb plants in the 
area and growth of peacetime indus- 
try point toward an active year. Op- 
erating ratio is again around 80 per 
cent despite dieselization; however, 
6,600 new freight cars recently deliv- 
ered should permit heavier retire- 
ments instead of costly repair of bad- 
order cars. 


Reading B 

Now at 26, common is in a better 
position than the average rail equity. 
(Pays $2 an.) Apart from the ex- 
pense of rebuilding the Port Reading 
pier which was destroyed by fire in 
July, an embargo on coal shipments to 
that port resulted in a revenue loss of 
$250,000 a month. Rebuilt and mod- 
ernized, the pier was restored to ser- 
vice in November and should enable 
the system to report more satisfactory 
results. This was one of the many 
factors which saw full 1951 results 
slip to around $3.50 a share vs. $4.65 
last year. While revenues have risen 
ten per cent, operating costs have 
jumped thirteen per cent, and only 
increased efficiency has enabled the 
road to do as well as it has. When 
the U. S. Steel mill at Morrisville, 
Pa., goes into full production, iron 
ore requirements will have to be met 
from the Mesabi Range, which should 
afford Reading another lucrative haul. 


Reeves Bros. Cc 

At 17, shares represent one of the 
better integrated units in the cyclical 
textile industry. (Pd. $1.15 in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $1.) A $12 million expan- 
sion program covering six years has 
just been completed, with $2.5 million 
spent in 1951. The company has com- 
pletely converted its Osage mill from 
cotton to synthetics and expects to be 
in full production by mid-1952, while 
operations are just beginning in a 
new finishing plant in South Carolina. 
JANUARY 16, 1952 


Both sales and net for the first quar- 
ter of fiscal 1952 (ended September 
30) showed an improvement over the 
like 1950-51 period. The overstocked 
condition of the textile industry has 
been gradually corrected and some 
improvement in mill orders is ex- 
pected. Backlog is now $36 million 
compared with $20 million a year 
earlier. 


Socony-Vacuum A 

This good grade stock has attrac- 
tion for income; recent price, 36. 
(Pd. $1.80 in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.35.) 
Despite an expenditure of $30 million 
in the search for oil in Saskatchewan, 
operations until just recently were 
unsuccessful. Company now an- 
nounces the first discovery of medi- 
um-gravity oil to be made in this 
territory, with a “good showing” of 
clean oil from 26 to 30 degree gravity 
found in a wildcat well in the south- 
western part of the Province. Socony 
owns a 25 per cent interest in the 
tract and has an option on an addi- 
tional 25 per cent from Woodley Pe- 
troleum, which holds a 55 per cent 
interest. The other 20 per cent inter- 
est is owned by Southern Production. 
(Also FW, Oct. 20.) 


U. S. Steel A 

Stock (now 40) returns 7.5% 
based on payment of $3 im 1951. 
Company is mid-way in its program 
to increase capacity by some 4.3 mil- 
lion net tons of annual ingot capacity. 
The new Fairless Works is 35 per 
cent physically finished and the first 
battery of coke oven and one blast fur- 
nace should be in operation in the 
second quarter of this year. An addi- 
tional open-hearth furnace of 160,000 
tons annual capacity is being built at 
Geneva, Utah, and should be ready 
in the first quarter of 1952. In the 
second quarter of this year, new facil- 
ities for the production of hot-rolled 
sheets should be in operation at the 
same site. Other major expansion 
plans include new facilities at the 
Fairfield Works in Alabama and ad- 
ditions to the Pittsburg, California, 
plant. 


Warner Bros. C+ 

Industry uncertainties place shares 
(now 15) in a highly speculative po- 
sition despite shrinking capitalization. 
(Pays $1 an.) Invitations will prob- 





ably be mailed to stockholders after 
February 1 to tender an additional 
million common shares at around $15 
per share. In addition, a new plan of 
reorganization will have to be made 
so that the company may divorce its 
picture-making and theatre proper- 
ties this year. Under the Revenue 
Act of 1951, Warner may now form 
a new company, keep the parent or- 
ganization intact, and issue shares in 
the new company to present stock- 
holders. During the past twelve 
months 32 theatres have been sold at 
a profit of $2.2 million, of which $1 
million was included in the 1951 fis- 
cal figures; eleven more must be sold 


by July 1. 


Warner-Hudnut C+ 

Despite intensive competition, di- 
versification into new fields offers 
some longer term growth potential; 
recent price, 18. (Pays 25c qu.) Long 
a leading manufacturer of cosmetic 
products, further expansion is being 
made into the pharmaceutical field. 
Company is offering holders of Malt- 
ine Company two shares of Warner 
for each share of Maltine. This offer 
will be good until January 29 and 
may be extended for an additional 
fifteen days. Maltine operates pri- 
marily in the ethical drug field, man- 
ufacturing pharmaceutical specialties 
and medicinal and biological products, 
and acquisition of Maltine should af- 
ford a better balance between cos- 
metic and pharmaceutical sales. 


Willys-Overland Cc 

Stock (now 10) is one of the more 
speculative in the cyclical automotive 
group (No divs. pd.) Company has 
reactivated a government-owned $14 
million aluminum forging facility at 
Erie, Pa. This third largest alumi- 
num forging plant is equipped with 
27 drop-forge hammers and this to- 
gether with Willys’ drop-forge divi- 
sion in Toledo gives the company fa- 
cilities for turning out more than 48 
million pounds of aluminum a year. 
Full production at the new plant, 
which has an estimated capacity of 
15 million pounds, depends on the 
availability of enough raw materials 
and sufficient machinery. It has been 
granted permission for a working in- 
ventory of 600,000 pounds of alumi- 
num and first shipments are expected 
this month. 
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Further Growth for Light Metals 


Arms program placing heavy demands on leading aluminum 


producers. End of cold war would mean excess capacity, 


though peacetime use should 


timer expanding its sphere of 
usefulness, the durable light 
metal known as aluminum is today 
in a new growth era calling for ex- 
tensive building of new plants. While 
additional demands have been placed 
on the metal because of the serious 
shortages of copper and steel, it is 
entering new fields in its own right 
and is finding a larger place in civil- 
ian as well as military applications. 

Output in 1951, although nearly 
17 per cent above that of the preced- 
ing year, was nevertheless disappoint- 
ing in view of war-accelerated de- 
mand. Abnormally low water condi- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest and in 
the Southeastern part of the nation 
reduced hydro-electric power genera- 
tion in those areas, forcing produc- 
tion cutbacks. Shortages of alumi- 
num scrap also was a factor while 
further loss in output resulted from 
labor troubles. All factors combined 
limited total production to an esti- 
mated 840,000 tons or about 9.5 per 
cent under that of the record war- 
time year of 1943. 


Growth Plans 


Industry expansion scheduled since 
the outbreak in Korea totals around 
750,000 tons, a figure greater than 
actual production in 1950. At the 
end of 1951 approximately 150,000 
tons of this was in production and 
an additional 400,000 tons is sched- 
uled to be added this year. The re- 
maining 200,000 tons, if present 
plans are carried out, will be avail- 
able during 1953. By the end of that 
year the industry would have 1.5 mil- 
lion tons of primary capacity or ap- 
proximately double that available in 
1950. 

There are several reasons for pres- 
ent shortages of the metal, a pinch 
which will extend well into the next 
year. For one thing, 10,000 tons was 
withdrawn from the nation’s strategic 
stockpile owing to production losses 
suffered because of the Pacific North- 
west power shortage, and that in oth- 
er areas. This amount presumably 
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continue to expand 


will have to be replaced. There will 
be a growing demand for aluminum 
for military purposes this year, and 
as arms output is accelerated further 
shortages for civilian purposes will 
be felt, particularly during the sec- 
ond quarter, since not enough new 
primary aluminum capacity will then 
be available to fulfill the additional 
demands. But perhaps a more seri- 
cus factor may be a short supply of 
fluorspar and sulfuric acid which are 
needed in aluminum production, even 





are going into tanks, jeeps and mili- 
tary trucks. Rockets, rocket tubes 
and pontoon bridge sections are re- 
placing production of the usual ex- 
truded items, and other products 
such as irrigation pipe and aluminum 
foil are also being diverted to the 
manufacture of various military 
goods. ; 

It is not difficult, of course, for 
the aluminum industry to find a ready 
market in wartime. The question is, 
what is going to happen if output of 
military goods is cut back? 

During the decade just past, pri- 
mary output reached a peak of 920,- 
179 tons in 1943, declining each year 
thereafter to well under half that 
figure in 1946, Except for a slight 
setback in 1949, output climbed in 
each subsequent year as a result of 
enlargement of the civilian market 





The Manufacturers of Primary Aluminum 


r—Revenues—~ —————Earned Per Share———_, Divi- 

(Millions) ——Annual——~ -——Nine Mos.—, dends Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1951 Price Yield 
Aluminium, Ltd.... $199.4 $226.6 $7.26 $8.76 $7.01 $7.28 c$3.55 106 3.3% 
Aluminum Co...... 347.1 . 481.2 4.45 9.07 N.R. 5.91 249 81 3.4 
Kaiser Aluminum 

& Chemical..... a76.2 al23.2  a3.07 a4.60  N.R. b1.25 e1.30 35 3.7 

Reynolds Metals... 131.9 166.9 3.82 884 4.95 8.31 1.10 57 2.0 





a—Years ended ‘May 31 of following year. 


b—Four months ended Seeniiee 30. 
cent Canadian dividend tax. e—Plus 10 per cent stock; per-share items ac 


) c—Less 15 per 
justed, N.R.—Not reported. 





though there has been no shortage of 
essential raw materials to date. De- 
spite these difficulties, however, the 
chances are that output of the pri- 
mary metal will exceed one million 
tons this year, with the greater part 
becoming available during the last 
six months. 

For military use more of the alum- 
inum sheet that ordinarily is utilized 
in construction, in transportation 
items and for other purposes, is be- 
ing shipped in increasing volume to 
airplane builders, while castings for 
civilian automobiles, trucks and buses 


Reynolds Metals 






















































and, last year, added military de- 
mand. Several large wartime plants 
meanwhile had been abandoned owing 
to the excess of capacity following 
the end of the war in 1945. 


Will History Repeat? 


In view of the fact that aluminum 
capacity is scheduled to be pushed far 
beyond the World War II peak when 
output of military planes reached the 
staggering total of 96,318 in one 
year, the chances are that history may 
be repeated and that excess capacity 
again will pose a problem. It is rec- 
ognized, of course, that the 1.5 mil- 
lion ton capacity will certainly be 
needed should war come—but should 
foreign enemies weaken and become 
less menacing the arms program nat- 
urally will begin to slacken. The 
aluminum industry will not be en- 
tirely the loser however. Just as post- 
World War II demand even in its 
worst year was far greater than that 
of 1940 or 1941, demand during the 
1951-1960 decade will average con- 
siderably above that of 1949 and 
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1950. Aluminum is being used more 
and more, whenever available, by a 
rapidly expanding range of industries. 

For the time being the four prin- 
cipal companies engaged in output of 
primary aluminum plus many fabri- 
cated items will experience further 
gains in sales and in earnings also 
despite heavier taxes. Shares of the 
two leaders, Aluminum Company of: 
America and Aluminium Ltd., are of 


Business Failures 


semi-investment quality. Reynolds 
Metals is semi-speculative and Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical (admitted to 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change last year) represents a com- 
parative newcomer in the field and 
therefore is an unseasoned issue. The 
low yields presently indicated based 
on 1951 dividend payments, are char- 
acteristic of shares representing 
growth situations. THE END 


Show a Downtrend 


Shrinking number of business fatalities reflects general 


trade prosperity of recent years. Rate of demise in some 


categories, however, has risen, and may increase further 


_— failures in 1951 presented 
an encouraging over-all picture. 
The number of fatalities declined ap- 
proximately ten per cent from the 
1950 total and, while current liabili- 
ties showed a slight increase over 
1950, the mortality in the construc- 
tion industry alone exceeded the net 
rise in all liabilities. Elsewhere, de- 
clines in various groups offset other 
relatively modest rises in current lia- 
bilities. 

A definite downtrend in the num- 
ber of failures has been in evidence 
for more than a year. To a substan- 
tial extent it is a reflection of general 
prosperity and, like the business 
scene itself, close observation dis- 
closes a number of counter move- 
ments and cross currents. Not every 
industry is prosperous, nor are the 
favored ones made up of uniformly 
prosperous companies. There are 
weak units in every group. 

Toward the end of last year ( No- 
vember) the number of failures per 
month for every 10,000 enterprises 
in the country—known as the failure 
rate—dropped to 29, the year’s low. 
In 1950, as in 1949, the failure rate 
stood at 34. In 1932, failures set an 
all-time peak when 154 of every 10,- 
000 business firms failed to survive 
the year, the failure rate being al- 
most double the fifty-year (1901-50) 
average of 78. In only six of the fifty 
years has the failure rate been under 
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34, and these were all World War I] 
or postwar years, specifically 1943 to 
1948. The all-time low was reached 
in 1945 which had a failure rate of 4. 
Wartime restrictions and controls 
and the immediate postwar business 
bulge kept many wobbly concerns on 
their feet. A few pulled through but, 
beginning in 1947, many firms, par- 
ticularly smali retail organizations 
started by veterans (often with the 
aid of GI loans) went under or 
quietly discontinued business. 





Business Failures Since 1929 


Liabilities Concerns in 


Year Failures (Thousands) Business 

1929 .... 22,909 $483,252 2,212,779 
1930: :.:.. 26,355 668,282 2,183,008 
193) .... 2menw 736,310 2,125,288 
i Pee 928,313 2,076,580 
1933 .. 19,859 457,520 1,960,701 
1934 .. 12,091 333,959 1,973,900 
ite. 12,244 310,580 1,982,905 
1936 ... 9,607 203,173 2,009,935 
1937 ... 9,490 183,253 2,056,598 
1606..... 94806 246,505 2,101,933 
1997 .... 14,768 182,520 2,116,008 
1940 .... 13,619 166,684 2,156,450 
1941. .... 11,848 136,104 2,170,615 
1942 .... 9,405 100,763 =. 2,150,549 
i 3,221 45,339 2,023,007 
1944 .... 1,222 ° 31,660, 1,855,033 
1945 .... 810 30,395 1,909,000 
1946 .... 1,130 70,379 2,142,000 
1947 ... 3,476 221,048 2,405,000 
a Fe 310,566 2,550,000 
1949 .... 9,246 308,109 2,719,000 
1950 .. 9,162 248,283 2,687,000 
1951 8,058 259,547 2,608,000 





Note: Data compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


In recent years two out of every 
three concerns that failed had been in 
business for five years or less. In 
1950 the percentage was 68.2 per 
cent—the 1951 rate is yet to be cal- 
culated, but it will be around that 
level. The record gives point to the 
saying frequently applied to business 
that “the first five years are the hard- 
est.” 

The recent years also have seen 
the passing of many firms which 
were organized during the war,years, 
in most instances under the enthusi- 
asm engendered by expectations of 
great profits. In 1950, 17.2 per cent 
of all failures were of companies or- 
ganized while the war was in prog- 
ress—from 1942 through 1945—while 
less than 15 per cent were of firms 
which had started in business prior 
to the start of World War II, some 
of them going back to 1900 and ear- 
lier. 


Method of Reporting 


In reporting, tabulating and analyz- 
ing business failure data, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., divides industry into 
five major groups, (1) mining and 
manufacturing, (2) wholesale trade, 
(3) retail trade, (4) construction and 
(5) commercial service. In the first 
group only the mining category 
showed a greater number of failures 
in 1951 than in 1950. Eleven other di- 
visions showed fewer failures though 
some minor rises in liabilities were 
noted. The number of failures, how- 
ever, rather than liabilities, weighs 
heaviest in assaying the failure situ- 
ation. 

All seven divisions of the whole- 
sale group reported fewer failures in 
1951 than in 1950 and in only two of 
nine retail fields—iood and liquor 
stores and eating and drinking places 
—~did the number of 1951 discon- 
tinuances top 1950 totals. Passenger 
and freight highway transportation 
concerns and the rather broad classi- 
fication of “other personal services” 
were the only two of the eight break- 
downs in the service group in which 
failures were greater than in the pre- 
ceding year, and here the differences 
were not significant. 

The construction group has been 
hardest hit over the past several 
years, too many inexperienced per- 
sons having been drawn to it by vi- 

Please turn to page 23 
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President's Of late, President Tru- 
Peevishness ™an has shown increas- 
a ing displeasure with the 

manner in which the 
press corps assigned to cover the 
White House has handled news items 
emanating from there. His peevish- 
ness is most apparent, we understand, 
during the course of his press con- 
ferences. He is nettled because, in 
his opinion, the newspaper reporters 
in Washington aren’t playing ball 
with him. 

The President seems to forget, 
however, that newspaper reporters— 
if they are reliable and know their 
jobs—aren’t assigned by their editors 
to play favorites with anyone, even 
the nation’s Chief Executive. Their 
task is to get the facts, and for those 
who fit into this category, to appraise 
honestly what is happening. But 
their candor in interpreting for their 
readers the current political scene 
doesn’t always please our easily- 
angered President. 

One of his pet peeves centers 
around the fact that scandals in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and other elements of the Administra- 
tion have been given such prominent 
positions in the press. The President 
holds that many of the stories have 
played him up under a false light. He 
is also irritated about correspondents’ 
comments on the fighting in Korea, 
which he originally described as only 
a “police action” but which in reality 
is a full scale war. 

Censure of the Administration for 
its handling of these situations, how- 
ever, is justifiable. The President 
has brought criticism upon himself 
through his own faulty political ma- 
neuvers, or failure to act promptly 
when action was called for. He should 
be willing to accept an honest though 
unfavorable comment as gracefully as 
he would a favorable review. It is 
unbecoming for a man in so high an 
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office to become peeved so easily. 
This in itself does little to impress 
either the public or honest news- 
papermen who cover the Washington 
scene, 


Jesse In a grippingly interesting 
Jones' Story recently published un- 

der the title Fifty Biliion 
Story 


Dollars, Jesse Jones, former 
Secretary of Commerce, tells of his 
experiences as a director and chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. He relates how during 
his tenure this agency provided credit 
—without loss and amounting to 
more than $50 billion—which was 
not otherwise available to good secur- 
ity risks during the depression of 
the 1930s. He can well be proud of 
his role in providing worthwhile 
financing for the country during that 
period. 

The RFC proved to be a real life 
saver to a great many corporations 
and to industry in general which was 
suffering from the financial and busi- 
ness collapse of 1929-30, the prede- 
cessor crisis to the greatest depression 
this country has ever had. It was 
responsible for helping to put the 
country on its feet again, although 
Mr. Jones is rather modest in point- 
ing out his own contribution toward 
this. 

‘Mr. Jones was one of the original 
seven-man board named to direct the 
agency when it was organized by 
former President Herbert Hoover in 
1932, and was its chairman until 
1939. Administrator of The Federal 
Loan Agency from 1939-45, Mr. 
Jones was also named in 1940 to the 
cabinet of the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as Secretary of Com- 
merce. He was deposed as Secretary 
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to make room for Henry Wallace, 
who aspired to gain control of the 
RFC but was unsuccessful in achiev- 
ing his goal thanks to Congress, which 
was unwilling to entrust the former 
vice president with the administration 
of the Government lending agency. 

Jesse Jones, throughout his many 
years in the Government under the 
Roosevelt administration, never was 
a New Dealer, yet he was a loyal 
servant. 

The businessman and the economist 
in particular should not miss reading 
the Jesse Jones story since it can pro- 
vide them with many interesting side- 
lights about the political and eco- 
nomic scene of a recent and important 
period in our history. It is important, 
too, in its contribution to our under- 
standing of the late President Roose- 
velt, who is described by Mr. Jones 
as “. . . the greatest politician our 
country ever had known, and ruthless 
when it suited his purpose.” Once he 
had broken the two-term Presidential 
tradition, Mr. Jones writes, then Mr. 
Roosevelt “. . . began to see himself 
a great world figure of all time, a 
Caesar maybe, or an Alexander the 
Great.” 

An interesting story in Mr, Jones’ 
book concerns his experience with 
President Roosevelt in connection 


with the Empire State Building.. 


Roosevelt wanted Jones to recom- 
mend that the RFC purchase the 
New York City skyscraper for $48 
million to help out his former political 
cronies, the late Governor Alfred E. 
Smith and John J. Raskob. Mr. 
Jones, on the other hand, did not 
consider the purchase a proper one 
for the RFC and consequently the 
agency would not go through with it. 
His forthright stand in the matter, 
however, brought about what was 
perhaps the first serious rift in the 
relations between the two men. 

I heartily recommend Jesse Jones’ 
Fifty Billion Dollars. 
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Ingersoll-Rand— 


Good Grade Industrial 


This 42-year dividend payer appears quite reasonably 
priced at current levels. Indicated yield is around fr 


seven per cent from the $6 dividend paid last year . 


ngersoll-Rand Company — formed 
I in 1905 as a merger of the Rand 
Drill Company and Ingersoll Rock 
Drill Company—produces such a 
complex and varied line of industrial 
products that it requires a technically 
trained mind to fully understand all 
of their applications and a Jim Farley 
to remember them. But while the 
average person may not be too familiar 
with such complicated machinery as 
centrifugal compressors, the high re- 
gard in which the company’s stock is 
held indicates that its impressive 
earnings and dividend record has not 
escaped the attention of investors. 

The company is one of the most 
diversified producers in the machin- 
ery field, holding a leading position 
in the manufacture of air and gas 
compressors (I-R offers the widest 
range of compressors now available) ; 
pneumatic tools; pumps; condensers ; 
and mining, tunneling and quarrying 
machinery. Other lines include sta- 
tionary diesel engines, air condition- 
ing and refrigeration units, and vacu- 
um and condensing equipment. 

A company brochure points out 
that “there is practically no field of 
industrial activity that does not utilize 
one or more Ingersoll-Rand prod- 
ucts.” However, a list of the largest 
users of I-R equipment would include 
the steel, construction, railroad, min- 
ing, automobile, shipbuilding and 
chemical industries. Sales to indi- 
vidual industries naturally vary from 
year to year in line with the degree of 
prosperity being enjoyed by these 
groups. This lack of dependence upon 
any one or two industries is reflec- 
ted in Ingersoll-Rand’s better-than- 
average resistance to cyclical swings 
in comparison with other capital 
goods producers who are not so well 
diversified. 

Actually, when one of the major 
industries served by I-R is under- 
going a period of readjustment or 
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slumping demand, this may be offset 
by accelerated demand from another 
segment of industry. Also favorable 
from an operating standpoint is a 
substantial replacement business in 
such specialties as rock drills, while 
the sale of consumable accessories 
and spare parts is an additional stabil- 
izing factor. While some of the com- 
pany’s output is for stock, many items 
are produced only on order and may 
require a year or more before de- 
livery. With a sizable backlog of 
orders currently on hand—exact 
figures are not available but orders 
are up substantially from a year ago 
—it is apparent that it would take a 
rather severe economic setback to 
have any serious effect on the com- 
pany’s business. I-R is not currently 
producing any munitions or similar 
products of a strictly military nature, 
but is turning out its regular line of 
products (as it did in World War IT) 
which are essential in many key in- 
dustries. 

The company has four factories in 
the United States and five abroad, 





Ingersoll-Rand 





Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends —Price Range-—, 
1929.. N.R. $5.25 $3.50 11134—60 
1932... N.R. D1.59 1.25 22 — 7% 
1937.. $38.8 4.91 3.00 72 —36 
1938... 29.5 2.60 2.75 5934—30 
1939. . 31.5 3.00 3.00 654—43 
1940.. 40.4 3.51 3.50 59 —36 
1941.. 67.7 4.10 3.50 5534—423%4 
1942.. 96.7 2.95 3.00 50 —37 
1943... 118.1 2.11 3.00 50%—43% 
1944.. 80.9 435 3.00 557%—44% 
1945.. 70.0 3.02 3.00 70 —52% 
1946.. 62.6 4.64 3.50 7534—58 
1947.. 96.4 8.03 4.50 68%—53% 
1948... 117.0 884 5.00 76%4—58% 
1949... 1069 7.40 5.75 72%4—55 
1950.. 89.9 925 5.75 83 —63 
1951.. E150.0 E9.75 6.00 92%4—75%4 

*Has paid dividends in every year since 1910: 
D—Deficit. . E—Estimated. N.R.—Not reported. 





the most important of the latter being 


in England, Australia and Canada. 
Air and electric tools and hoists are 
built at Athens, Pa., while the world’s 
largest compressor-building plant is 
operated at Painted Post, N. Y. The 
two remaining domestic plants, at 
Easton, Pa., and Phillipsburg, N. J., 
are situated on opposite banks of the 
Delaware River. 

Ingersoll-Rand earned $7.33 per 
share in the first nine months of 1951 
compared with $4.98 in the similar 
year-earlier period and, since oper- 
ations continued at a high level 
through the fourth quarter, 1951 
earnings may have been between 
$9.75 and $10 per share on volume of 
around $150 million—both new rec- 
ords for the company. Dividends are 
not designated as “quarterly” distri- 
butions, but I-R has followed the 
practice of making a conservative first 
quarter disbursement and making 
larger payments in succeeding peri- 
ods, if warranted by the trend of 
earnings. An initial 1952 dividend of 
$1.25 will be paid March 3 to stock 
of record January 30; this compares 
with an initial payment of $1 in 1951, 
when total dividends amounted to $6 
—consisting of two $1 payments, fol- 
lowed by two $1.50 distributions and 
a $1 year-end payment. 

This financially sound, conserva- 
tively managed organization cus- 
tomarily sells on a higher price-to- 
earnings ratio than other industrial 
machinery producers. During 1940- 
1950, the stock sold at an average of 
14.1 times earnings on the high side 
and 10.7 times on the low side; the 
current price of 86 is approximately 
8.7 times estimated 1951 net per 
share. Similarly, the indicated yield 
of seven per cent from the $6 paid 
in dividends last year is well in line 
with the 11-year average high of eight 
per cent and a low of 6.1 per cent. 

Only 25,255 shares of non-callable 
six per cent preferred stock have 
priority over the 2,008,260 common 
shares. As computed from the De- 
cember 31, 1950, balance sheet 
(latest published), net working capi- 
tal amounted to about $32.50 per 
share or close to 40 per cent of the 
current market price of the stock. A 
liberal yielding industrial issue with 
investment characteristics, the shares 
have definite merit for long term 
investment purposes. 
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Utilities May Spend 


Less This Year 


Material shortages already are affecting equipment 


deliveries and slowing up expansion plans. Industry's 


earnings should about equal those for last year 


he privately owned electric utili- 

ties of the country made gross 
construction expenditures of $10.1 
billion during the six-year 1946-1951 
postwar period and have increased 
the net value of their electric facili- 
ties by $8.2 billion. The former figure 
was established from questionnaires 
sent by Electrical World to all pri- 
vate power companies and the latter 
from utility reports to the Federal 
Power Commission. The difference 
between the two figures includes re- 
tirement of obsolete facilities, reclas- 
sification of property and outlays for 
nonelectric facilities such as_ gas, 
steam, water and transportation by 
utilities rendering more than one 
class of service. 


Revenue Sources 


During the same six years, private 
power companies sold a total of nearly 
$6.4 billion of new securities to the 
public and generated an added $3.8 
billion internally from depreciation 
reserves, retained earnings, the sale 
oi surplus assets and from miscellane- 
ous sources. A breakdown of the 
sources of construction funds for 1951 
and for the 1946-1951 period is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The expenditure of new capital 
funds during the six years resulted 
in the addition of some 20 million 
kilowatts of electric generating cap- 
ability, a rise of 55 per cent from 
the level at the end of the year 1945. 
Counting all electric utilities, whether 
publicly or privately owned, about 1.9 
million new electric customers were 
added during 1951 and almost 12.8 
million in the past six years. 

All demands for power were met 
in 1951, except in the Southeast and 
the Pacific Northwest where deficient 
stream flow, due to a lack of rain dur- 
ing most of the year, reduced the 
amount of electricity that could be 
generated in hydro plants. About 370 
billion kwh were produced in 1951 by 
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Sources of Electric Utility 
Construction Funds* 














(In Millions) 

6-Year 
Internal Sources: 71951 Period 
Depreciation ........ $480 $2,334 
Retained Earnings .. 142 1,053 
NE hs big dent, cise 50 465 
Total—Internal ... $672 $3,852 

Sale of Securities: - 
Common Stock ..... $330 $1,192 
Preferred Stock..... 164 951 
Long Term Debt.... 896 4,234 
Total—Securities.. $1,390 $6,377 
Total Visible Funds... $2,062 $10,229 








*All figures apply only to operating electric 
utilities, or to the amounts raised for their spe- 
cific benefit by parental holding companies, and 
represent the face value of securities sold. +Pre- 
liminary estimate of Edison Electric Institute. 





plants contributing to the public sup- 
ply, compared with 329 billion in 
1950 and 223 billion in 1946. If the 
generation by plants of railroads and 
industrials for their own use is in- 
cluded, total electric output for the 
country in 1951 would be 422 billion 
kwh—about 43 per cent of total elec- 
tric generation for the world. 


Practical Viewpoint 


Construction expenditures of the 
private power companies totaled $214 
billion last year, which was approxi- 
mately the total of budget estimates 
at the start of the year. However, 
while the 1952 budget total for con- 
struction during the year is placed at 
$234 billion, delays in the delivery 
of equipment may cut in half the 
volume of new generating equipment 
actually to be installed and may re- 
duce total construction outlays for 
the year by $1 billion below the bud- 
get estimate. 

Due to the inability of manufac- 
turers of heavy equipment to get 
deliveries of scarce metals, declines 
have occurred in production sched- 





ules and more are expected. This may 
result in the inability of private pow- 
er companies to make contemplated 
construction outlays and may reduce 
the volume of securities offered to the 
public during the year. Funds already 
on hand will stretch farther. 

Total revenues of the privately 
owned electric utilities during 1951 
rose ten per cent over the preceding 
year to reach a new high of $5 bil- 
lion, compared with $3 billion in 
1945. However, net income available 
for dividends decreased from $831 
million in 1950 to $814 million last 
year, due to higher taxes, wages and 
the cost of fuel and other supplies. 
Still, it‘ was a little more than double 
that of 1945. 

Taxes of all types continued to be 
the largest item of expense. The 1951 
tax bill on electric operations alone 
was $1.12 billion and adding the taxes 
on gas operations for those companies 
rendering both services, the total of 
government exactions was $1% bil- 
lion. Of total electric taxes, $704 mil- 
lion or 62 per cent went to the Fed- 
eral Government and the balance to 
state and local governments. About 
23 cents of each dollar collected by 
private power companies was handed 
over in some form of taxes. 


Cancel Out 


Although Federal income tax rates 
were boosted from 48 per cent to 52 
per cent as of April 1, the Federal 
excise of 3.3 per cent on retail elec- 
tric sales to residental and small com- 
mercial consumers was erased from 
the books as of November 1 and one 
is expected to cancel the other during 
1952. Wages and salaries, the second 
highest expense item, reached $1 bil- 
lion for the first time in 1951 and 
fuel costs, the third highest, was $863 
million last year. 

Due to Federal fiscal policies which 
have caused a rise in the wages of 
capital, it is expected that the cost to 
private power companies of new 
money during 1952 and subsequent 
years will be somewhat higher than 
during the 1946-1951 period. This 
will tend to reduce the proportion of 
operating revenues that can be car- 
ried down to net income for dividends 
on the common stock. But consider- 
ing all factors in the situation, indi- 
cations are that 1952 net earnings for 
the utility industry will be about the 
same as the results realized in 1951. 
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Forthcoming economic report and budget message of President 


will contain few surprises. Scope of future armament plans 


and policy decisions on wages and prices will affect market 


There was nothing particularly unexpected. or 
of very great significance td investors as such, in 
President Truman’s State of the Union message. 
He called attention to the prospect of reduced 
civilian goods output and of high taxes “over the 
next few years.” He also gave lip service to the 
threat of inflation, but had nothing better to offer 
as an attack on this problem than a system of 
tighter controls directed at its symptoms. At the 
same time, he advocated an increase in inflationary 
Federal spending for such politically popular 
projects as public power, public housing, aid to 
education, an expanded public health program, 
higher pension and relief payments and a revised 
farm price support system. 


His forthcoming economic report and budget 
message will also contain few surprises. The former 
will doubtless harp heavily on the prosperity for 
which his Administration takes credit, without 
making any suggestions designed to restrain the 
speculative excesses which will otherwise turn the 
boom into a bust as soon as the prop of high de- 
fense expenditures is withdrawn. The budget 
message is not likely to disclose any proposed cuts 
in non-defense outlays. In short, both messages 
will merely reflect the same philosophy the Presi- 
dent has maintained without deviation in the past. 


In one respect, however, his budget message 
will be eagerly awaited in Wall Street. His State of 
the Union message contained the statement: “This 
year I shall recommend some increases in the size 
of the active (military) force we are building, with 
particular emphasis on air power.” It has been 
reported for some time that the armament program 
is to be stepped up; the question is, how much? 
Congress, of course, must answer this question in 
the end, but it will pay much more attention to the 
President’s recommendations in this respect than in 
most others. A defense budget considerably higher 
than expected would have significant effects on a 
number of important stock groups. 
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One more question of major importance to 
business and the stock market remains to be an- 
swered. This concerns the policy to be followed by 
the Government with respect to wages and prices. 
A conelusive-sounding hint on this point—which 
actually means very little—was given in the State 
of the Union message as follows: “We will permit 
only those wage increases which are clearly justified 
under sound stabilization policies; and we will see 
to it that industries absorb cost increases out of 
earnings wherever feasible, before they are author- 
ized to raise prices.” 


This is a strong statement, but it merely reflects 
the official interpretation of stabilization policy as 
it has existed all along. In practice, this policy has 
been flexible in the extreme as applied to wages, 
while its application to prices has varied from the 
most Spartan rigidity to totally unexpected gener- 
osity. The economic report will probably have 
more to say on the subject, but a definite indication 
of how the policy is to be applied in concrete terms 
must await administrative action—which will be 
guided by the President—on wages and prices in 
the steel industry. This action will not be taken 
for weeks to come. 


In the meantime, it is interesting to speculate 
on the exact significance which can be assigned to 
two recent statements by the new Economic Sta- 
bilizer, Roger Putnam. He says the Government 
will not break or even bend its wage or price regula- 
tions “to appease every powerful economic group 
that doesn’t like them.” He has also expressed the 
belief that the profit standards set up by his pre- 
decessor, Eric Johnston, to govern price increases 
(no price relief unless an industry’s earnings be- 
fore taxes fall below 85 per cent of the average for 
the best three years, 1946-49) are unfair. If he 
means these statements, and the President backs 
him up, common stock prices will receive a strong 
boost. 


Written January 10, 1952; Allan F. Hussev 
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Higher Natural Gas Rates 


Approval by the FPC of an $11.4 million boost 
in wholesale natural gas rates charged by Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Company may be the fore- 
runner to increases by other gas pipeline com- 
panies. The Tennessee Gas decision was designed 
to permit the company to cover its operating costs 
and also provide a six per cent rate of return on 
its investment. However, this case was expedited 
by a compromise settlement between the company 
and the FPC whereas other gas suppliers who insist 
on more than a six per cent return may have to go 
through prolonged legal proceedings before a final 
decision is rendered by the courts. Nevertheless, 
the case has favorable implications for the pipeline 
companies, which have more than $80 million of 
applications for rate hikes pending before the Com- 
mission. Even allowing for upward adjustments, 
natural gas costs will still compare favorably with 
those for competitive fuels. Proof of this is the 
need to restrict the addition of new house heating 
customers in many areas where demand has ex- 
ceeded available gas supplies. 


Paper By-Products 


Successful efforts directed toward converting 
waste materials in valuable by-products are provid- 
ing additional sources of income to the paper 
industry. Latest development is a new process de- 
vised by Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., which en- 
ables conversion of its waste liquids into synthetic 
vanilla; construction of a $1.3 million plant to 
produce 400,000 pounds of vanillin annually is now 
under way. Sulphite liquor is being used with 
pressed coal dust as a fuel in certain areas. Tall 
oil—obtained from pine wood liquor in the sul- 
phate process of paper-making—goes into paints, 
varnishes and linoleum; with production equal to 
about 400 million pounds a year, the sales value 
of this output (at three cents a pound) would be 
about $12 million. Still another by-product is tan- 
nic acid, derived from chestnut chips and used in 
manufacture of sole leather. Mead Corporation, 
which uses chestnut wood to produce corrugating 
board, now supplies half of the acid needs of the 
sole leather trade. 


Taconite Expansion Progressing 

A speed-up in the building of new taconite 
processing facilities is expected to result from DPA 
approval of fast write-offs of these projects for tax 
purposes. Among those affected by the DPA rul- 
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ing is Reserve Mining Company, equally owned by 
Republic Steel and Armco Steel as a result of their 
recent acquisition of the interest formerly held by 
National Steel. Reserve Mining has begun construc- 
tion of a plant at Beaver Bay, Minn., and eventually 
plans to produce 2.5 million tons a year of high 
grade iron ore from taconite, a low-grade ore. 
Meanwhile, Erie Mining Company—affliated with 
Bethlehem Steel, Youngtown Sheet & Tube and 
Interlake Iron—is expected to seek approval of 
facilities capable of producing six million tons of 
iron ore a year. These projects will help insure 
adequate raw materials for the steel industry in 
the years ahead. 


Sugar Prices 


Despite the determination of the Agriculture 
Department to boost domestic sugar prices, the 
domestic market itself refuses to take the cue, while 
the world market grows steadily weaker. Under 
pressure of sales to the world market by Cuban 
interests the world price of raws has broken 
through the 1951 resistance level of 4.70 cents and 
is now quoted at 4.68 cents a pound. Domestic re- 
fined cane is still nominally quoted at 8.25 cents 
a pound, New York, beet at 8.05 cents, but advices 
from the South and West disclose price wars still 
going on. Agriculture Secretary Brannan’s admis- 
sion that he looks for 8.1 million tons domestic 
consumption this year, while setting the official 
quota at 7.7 million tons, appears to be the main 
cause of the weak domestic price structure. The low 
quota also increases the pressure on the world 
market, and this is not without a sympathetic effect 
on the domestic market. 


Industry Backlogs 


Manufacturers’ unfilled orders declined only in 
the durable goods division during November, re- 
maining at the October level for non-durables and 
perhaps indicating a firmer. market ahead. Orders 
for textile and leather products picked up, but in 
the heavy goods group only non-electrical machin- 
ery reported a gain in new orders for the month. 
Total backlogs on the order books November 30 
stood at $61.1 billion vs. $61.5 billion at the end 
of October and $38.1 billion for November 1950, 
which was prior to the placing of large orders for 
military work. 

Sales of durable goods producers were up one 
per cent from the previous month on a seasonally 
adjusted basis and were ten per cent greater than 
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a year ago, with the largest gains occurring in non- 
electrical machinery and transportation equipment. 
A minor decline in non-durable goods sales re- 
flected generally small changes downward from 
October in each industry in the group except bev- 
erages, but group sales as a whole were nine per 
cent above November of last year. Inventory ac- 
cumulation, which has been slowing in recent 
months, came to a virtual halt in November with 
practically no change in seasonally adjusted figures 
from the preceding month. 


Dividend Payments 

A decline of eight per cent in corporate cash 
dividends paid in November was not indicative of 
a trend but reflected “irregular dividend actions 
by larger corporations,” in the words of the 
Department of Commerce. While payments by the 
mining and manufacturing industries and the rail- 
roads were down compared with the 1950 month, 
companies in communications, finance, heat, light 
and power reported a 14 per cent increase. A de- 
cline of 18 per cent in disbursements by manufac- 
turing companies occurred mostly in oil refining, 
transportation equipment, textile and leather, and 
the food, beverage, and tobacco industries. Despite 
the November dip, dividends for the first eleven 
months of last year totaled more than $6.2 billion, 
a gain of eight per cent over the nearly $5.8 billion 
paid out in the same 1950 period. 


More Automobiles 

Because unemployment has increased sharply in 
the automobile industry as a result of defense pro- 
duction maladjustments, the National Production 
Authority has raised prospective second-quarter 
automotive output to 900,000 cars and 240,000 


trucks compared with previously planned limits of 
800,000 cars and 200.000 trucks. And if auto- 








motive manufacturers can find suitable substitutes 
for copper in some parts, the limits may be further 
raised. The industry already has saved many mil- 
lion pounds of strategic raw materials, and the re- 
duced rate of current output is freeing still more. 
It is not expected now that the automotive industry 
will move into the “initial stage” of mass produc- 
tion of armaments until the third quarter of this 
year with peak production scheduled for 1953. 


Corporate News 

S. H. Kress’ sales for December and the twelve 
months were 5.7 per cent and 6.6 per cent above 
the same 1950 periods. 

Union Carbide has increased the price of Dynel 
fiber to $1.40 a pound from $1.25; current pro- 
duction is over 5 million pounds annually. 

Texas Company has acquired rights to petroleum 
and natural gas acreage in Calgary, Alberta. 

Safeway Stores’ domestic sales for the 52 weeks 
to December 29 were 19.9 per cent above the same 
1951 period and Canadian stores sales were up 19.1 
per cent. 

Mathieson Chemical has started operation of the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Ordnance Works under 
lease from the Army. 

Consolidated Edison plans to spend $105 million 
this year for plant expansion and improvements. 
Over $60 million will be raised through new financ- 
ing with the remainder to come from the company’s 
own funds, 

' Firestone Tire’s sales for the fiscal year ended 
October 31 were $975.6 million vs. $690.6 million 
a year earlier. 

Raymond Concrete Pile will redeem its $3 pre- 
ferred stock February 1. New York Air Brake has 
acquired Dudco Products Company, manufacturer 
of equipment for hydraulic control systems and 
wide variety of industrial puxposes. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 


change—when issues on this page are dropped from the . 


list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 214s, 1972-67.......... 96 2.82% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 3.17 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

sie a Nin OE ai cptaes die es 96 3.35 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 93 3.40 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 91 3.10 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.... 102 4.25 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 92 3.15 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969... 98 4.68 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 128 5.47% Not 
Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum............. 54 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 99 4.56 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 94. 5.32 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.96 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— -—Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 38 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *2.40 al1.90 a1.31 108 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.25 1.55 £.199 £3.30 37 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 3.91 ¢2.98 59 
General Foods ........ 245 2.40 b2.75 bl47 44 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 c8.49 6.92 209 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 f5.01 £3.53 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 c¢3.73 c4.55 51 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 c3.45 2.67 64 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 1.60 3.27 2.74 31 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months f—12 months to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

7-Dividends— *Indi- 


Paid Paid Recent cated 
1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores ............. $2.00 $2.00 36 56% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 900 900 155 58 
Borden Company ............ 2.80 280 50 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 170 200 34 59 
Household Finance ........... 2.20 240 42 5.7 
ants, CO BE) vid p oxedscddnete 300: 300 58 5.7 
Louisville & Nashville......... 3.52 400 53 7.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 .300 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 150 180 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 200 35 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 1 | 61SUDC COS 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 200 200 33 6.1 
DEO UE ods <s dacvawdnn 240 240 33 73 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 135 180 37 49 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 
SU IE 5b on dackies b ks dha 250 2.25 38 5.9 
Temes COMDORY | 6. occ dsss cess 325 3.05 56 54 
Underwood Gage. <<... ciscccs 400 400 54 7.4 
Union Pacific R.R............. 5.00 6.00 104 58 
Ute IE ak 5 cvs ci dienes 450 450 62 7.3 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 29 6.4 


*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


---Dividends—~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$3.65 c$1.34 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 4.00 c8.96 c6.50 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 300 225 6B252 83.25 32 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 {1.15 {1.20 16 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.70 3.55 4.66 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 2.50 3.50 ¢8.38 e12.27 65 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 4.35 3.33 30 
General Amer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 3.38 4.20 52 
General Motors ....... 6.00 4.00 c7.91 c4.15 51 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 g2.15 g2.76 40 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 86 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.70 2.39 c2.87 4 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 7.15 68 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 30 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 2.00 b2.10 b2.57 34 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 2.15 3.62 4.19 46 
U. S.- ethic owcssvesca 3.45 3.00 c6.12 c4.44 40 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 2.00 £3.31 {£2.87 30 





_ b—Half-year. _c—Nine months. _e—Years ended Oct. 31. 
f—-12 months to September 20. g—-Nine months to July 31. 
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Few ask for price relief under Capehart amendment—FTC 


ban on quantity discounts for tires raises interesting specu- 


lation—What to cut in civilian production harasses NPA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Evidently, 
declining profits are not the result of 
higher taxes only. The comprehensive 
figures put out by the SEC and FTC 
show that rising costs also have had 
something to do with it. An increase 
in sales of $2.5 billion in the third 
1951 quarter, compared with 1950, 
was accomplished at the expense of 
$3.3 billion additional costs. So, with 
costs going up faster than prices, 
profits before taxes dropped. 

The Capehart amendnient to the 
OPS rules allows companies to cover 
many of these cost increases by get- 
ting higher ceilings. The figures in- 
| dicate that rising costs have been 
| general. A large number of com- 
panies must be entitled to higher 
ceilings. Yet, say OPS spokesmen, 
applications have been rare. A few 
months ago, men in the agency ex- 
pected to be overwhelmed by peti- 
tions, which, it now appears, nobody 
bothers to file. 

One reason is that the agency de- 
liberately made it hard to file: the 
application forms are complicated. At 
best, that would only delay things. 
After a few weeks, the accountants 
would have gotten the hang of it, 
learning, so to speak, to mass pro- 
duce applications. Very likely, manu- 
facturers simply decided that it’s not 
worth while, as long as prices remain 
below ceilings. 


With hardly anybody using the 
present Capehart amendment, it’s 
doubtful that Congress will either 
cancel or bring it up to date. The old 
one does no harm and no good, so 
that there’s not much point in tinker- 
ing with it at all. The same reasoning 
is expected to result in continuing 
price-wage control, without much 
change in the law. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has tried something completely new. 
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It has placed a complete ban on con- 
tinuous quantity discounts for re- 
placement tires, regardless of whether 
they are based on reduced costs. The 
new rule prohibits adding to the 
discounts allowed on a single carload. 
The major distributors, such as the 
mail order houses, will have to pay 
more. 

The argument of the Commission 
is that relatively few distributors— 
63—can take advantage of the dis- 
counts on more than a carload. Hence, 
it infers, there’s a threatening mo- 
nopoly. Meanwhile, sentences con- 
tained in various sales codes promul- 
gated by the Commission indicate that 
like rules may be applied elsewhere. 

Lowell Mason, who dissented, 
points out some interesting things the 
Commission didn’t bother to look 
into. Are there any communities in 
which members of the 63 have mo- 
nopolies or near monopolies? Do they 
compete with each other? If 63 mass 
distributors is too low a number, he 
asks, are there any industries in 
which the same remedy isn’t re- 
quired ? 


The tire order will, of course, be 
fought in the courts. A basis for such 
a fight has been provided in Mason’s 
dissent. It’s almost certain it will be 
taken up in Congress too. There are 
likely to be many bills eliminating 
FTC’s power to place flat limits on 
quantity discounts. 


For the current quarter, NPA 
reductions in basic metals allowed to 
civilian industries, it’s said, put the 
production of many plants below their 
break-even points. But, the Govern- 
ment has repeatedly indicated, allo- 
cations must be reduced still more in 
the second. quarter. So, there’s the 
hard question of what to cut. 

Probably there won’t be another 
reduction for autos, which had been 





threatened some time ago. Unemploy- 
ment in Detroit is too high. More- 
over, subcontracting of defense work 
to out of town suppliers prevents 
Army orders from providing their 
full share of substitute jobs. If any- 
thing, NPA is likely to allow an in- 
crease in auto output. 

Non-essential industries, now just 
scraping along, can’t be cut more 
without putting them out of business 
altogether. This the NPA wants to 
avoid ; there’s talk of increasing their 
allotments of the scarce metals. So 
the Government is looking around for 
scattered industries which can be cut. 


Congressional leaders are fairly 
confident that. they can end the ses- 
sion by the time of the conventions. 
Aside from defense legislation, there’s 
not much complicated work that has 
to be taken up now. Welfare proj- 
ects probably won't be considered. 


President Truman’s State of the 
Union message was obviously de- 
signed to avoid as much controversy 
as possible, on domestic issues any- 
way. The fact that Southern Demo- 
crats were mollified by a mild state- 
ment concerning the Civil Rights 
program, which was restated in a 
way “not designed to create new ire,” 
would indicate that no Dixiecrat 
movement will get under way in the 
Presidential campaign provided, as 
seems likely, that no strong Civil 
Rights plank is inserted in the party 
platform. Of course the Republicans 
were quick in formulating attacks, 
particularly against foreign policy, 
but it is not expected that any excep- 
tion will be taken to Mr. Truman’s 
statement that “unworthy public 


servants must be weeded out.”’ 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

A metal conditioner as well as 
primer, Vorac H-400 compound, pro- 
duced by the Vorac Company, will 
help to lower production costs and 
lengthen service life of metal prod- 
ucts to which it is applied—based on 
Union Carbide & Carbon’s Vinylite 
resins, the wash primer, as it is re- 
ferred to, can be applied by conven- 
tional methods and dries in less than 
30 minutes. . . . A one-coat interior 
paint which produces a soft matte fin- 
ish has been announced by Truscon 
Laboratories—called Paratex, it can 
be applied directly to plaster walls 
without first coating with a sealer. 
.. . Korex is a new industrial clean- 
ing product with a three-way action: 
it cleanses, deodorizes and disinfects 
in one fell swoop—announced by 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., it 
must be diluted up to 40-to-1 with 
water for use. . .. Rex Home Supply 
has introduced what it calls Concrete 
Glaze, a product to fill in the coarse 
pores of concrete in order to mini- 
mize the ordinary accumulation of 
dust on such floors—suitable for ap- 
plication by brush or spray, the com- 


pound is said to be resistant to water, 
grease, acids and alkalies. 


Electronics . .. 

Celebrating its 25th anniversary in 
television, General Electric Company 
introduced its first 20-inch table mod- 
e! TV receiver as one of five new 
sets displayed last week at the winter 
furniture market opening in Chicago 
—all models have an outlet to accept 
an ultra high frequency translator 
when UHF stations are opened... . 
An X-ray machine for canning plants 
detects leaky and partly. filled cans 
as they pass it on a conveyor belt— 
simply described, the machine sends 
a beam of light through each can as 
it passes by; this beam is absorbed 
in varying amounts depending on the 
level of the contents. .. . James Lees 
& Sons next month will inaugurate a 
series of half-hour programs featur- 
ing the TV premiere of a number of 
musical artists—to be telecast coast- 
to-coast, Meet the Masters, as the 
program will be called, will feature 
the finest in music plus background 
details about the lives of the artists 
scheduled to appear. . On the 
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technical side of the news, the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has prepared a 14-point chart 
on the subject of electronic equip- 
ment reliability—printed in color, it’s 
suitable for use on a wall or at the 
desks of equipment designers. 


Gadgets... 

Spray atomizer (lip-stick size) is 
easily operated with one hand, refill- 
able and ideal for deodorants, anti- 
septics or perfumes — developed by 
Skwish, Inc., it produces a fine spray 
mist by means of pressure on a 
specially-designed compression bulb 
molded from Hycar rubber, a prod- 
uct of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany. . . . Throw-away type flexible 
straw can be curved to a U-shape 
without breaking or closing the tube 
—treated so that it won’t fall apart 
in hot liquids, it’s a product of Flex- 
Straw Corporation. . . . Sixty min- 
utes is all the time you'll need to 
learn the fundamentals of oil paint- 
ing, says Constance Gordon, who has 
developed a streamlined method of 
teaching art to beginners—she’s writ- 
ten a book on the subject, too, en- 
titled Television Technique of Teach- 
ing Painting. .. . For closing the tops 
of burlap or heavy paper bags, there’s 
an electrically operated portable sew- 
ing machine by Dave Fischbein Com- 
pany—small enough to be held in 
one’s hand, it’s operated by a switch 
controlled by the thumb of the user. 


Household Appliances . . . 

Heralded as the most complete of- 
fering in its history, the 1952 appli- 
ance line shown to its dealers last 
week by Philco Corporation included 
the following: nine single-door model 
refrigerators, three two-door refriger- 
ators, two home food freezers, ten air 
conditioning units, 19 television mod- 
els and several electric ranges—fea- 
turing the electric range line is the 
Quickset Timer, a control which per- 
mits the meal to cook to a predeter- 
mined time while the housewife is 
out. . . . Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion’s’ Kelvinator Division is also 
showing its 1952 line at this time— 
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the company’s refrigerator and range 
lines have grown by the addition of 
two low-priced units; a Magic Cycle 
self-defrosting gadget highlights two 
refrigerator models. . . . An entirely 
new type vacuum cleaner is being 
promoted by Landers Frary & Clark 
under the trade-name Universal Jet 
99—more akin to the bucket type 
than other model vacuum cleaners, it 
is oblong in shape to simplify its use, 
particularly up and down steps; it 
can be emptied merely by pressing a 
button, lifting the lid and tossing 
away a paper filter bag. 


Office Appliances . . . 

Compact duplicating outfit housed 
in a case about the size of a fishing 
tackle box contains everything that 
you'll need to print postcards and 
small advertising pieces as well as 
address mail from a master list of 
names—manufactured by the Heyer 
Corporation, this convenient little 
outfit is called the Dupli-Kit. .. . 
Now is the time to prepare for filing 
your 1952 income tax returns by ac- 
cumulating the necessary day-to-day 
data with which to substantiate your 
deductions for travel expenses—this 
can be simplified with one of two 
income tax record and travel expense 
books (a monthly and a weekly ver- 
sion) published by Melton Publish- 
ing Company. . . . Unusual feature 
of a gadget that holds the telephone 
and permits the free use of both 
hands while conversing is that it 
automatically connects a line when 
the receiver is moved into speaking 
position and similarly disconnects it 
when the device is pushed away— 
called the Phonomatic, it’s made by 
a company of the same name. 


Transportation .. . 

Next month Luria Engineering 
Corporation will begin construction 
for the New York Central Railroad 
at Minoa, New York, of the fourth 
and largest of a series of diesel loco- 
motive service and repair shops— 
scheduled for completion -next sum- 
mer, the projected shop will be a 
steel-frame structure. .. . Apropos of 
a defense economy is this fact from 
United Air Lines—ranked according 
to weight, machines and machine 
parts replaced cut flowers at the head 
of a list of 10 top commodities car- 
tied by this airline during 1951... . 
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Mindful of the value of good labor- 
management relations, even where it 
concerns retired employes, Lehigh 
Valley Railroad is now awarding an 
“Honorably Retired” emblem to in- 
dividuals retiring from active service 
—it’s in the form of a diamond shaped 
lapel button for men and a pin for 
women. . . . For preflight work on 
the Air Force F-86D Sabre jet inter- 
ceptor, North American Aviation, 
Inc., now has the advantage of two 
new hangars at the Los Angeles 
International Airport, these being 
leased from the city—the F-86D mod- 
ei on which it is working is the sole 
Air Force plane of its type to carry 
cnly one man; other current inter- 
ceptors are two-place planes. 


Odds & Ends... 

Free information is readily avail- 
able to those who know where to find 
it, as in the valuable Cement and 
Concrete Reference Book which has 
just been published by the Portland 
Cement Association—a handy com- 
pilation of facts and statistics about 
the history, manufacture and uses of 
cement, it consists of 112 well-illus- 
trated pages. . . . If you’re interested 
in something different in the way of 
a business card, inquire about those 
made by Marks & Fuller, Inc.— 
they'll reproduce in color any Koda- 
chrome, Ektachrome or Ansco trans- 
parency on one side, your standard 
business card on the other....A 
service “package” called the Har- 
groves System is designed to prevent 
dishonesty among theatre employes 
and to detect it as well—in addition, 
it trains theatre employes and checks 
on their efficiency and courtesy. ... 
Manufacturers of home appliances or 
home furnishings note: January 31 
is the deadline for submitting your 
new or improved-in-1951 product for 
the Seventh Annual Home Safety 
Awards contest sponsored by Lewis 
& Conger—last year’s grand prize 
winner, it will be recalled, was the 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, for its electric-ignition 
method of lighting a gas range (this 
dispenses with the gas pilot light). 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 








Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t know all 
the answers on stocks and bonds — and 
don’t pretend to. 


But we’ve always felt that the more people 
know about the stock market and invest- 
ing, the better it is for them, for us, and 
the whole country, too. 

That’s why we'll try to answer any ques- 
tions you may have about our business... 
That’s why we’ve repeatedly published an 
advertisement called “What Everybody 
Ought to Know About This Stock and 
Bond Business.” 

In it we answer the most common ques- 
tions we get asked . . . cover everything 
from what stocks are and why you should 
buy them, to how much they cost, why 
prices change, and what dividends they pay. 
If you’d like a free copy of “What Every- 
body Ought to Know About This Stock 
and Bond Business” in pamphlet form— 
just ask for it. 


Or if you’ve got any questions of your 
own—about the business in general, about 
particular securities, or about your own 
investments—just ask those, too. 


We'll do our best to answer them without 
charge of any kind. Simply write— 


Department SE-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meet- 
ing on January 2, 1952, declared 
the regular dividend of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the five per cent (5%) 
cumulative preferred stock payable 
on February 1, 1952 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on January 16, 1952. The directors 
also declared a dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock payable on March 3. 
1952, to shareholders of record on 
February 18, 1952. 

The payment of the common 
stock dividend was deferred until 
March 3, 1952 as the Corporation 
is advised that the retention of the 
dividend funds for a 60 day period 
after the first of the year will re- 
sult in substantial tax savings. The 
dividend on the preferred stock, 
being on a different basis, was not 
deferred. 

WILLIAM H. BROWN 











Secretary 
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Business Background 





GE gives Chester Lang several jobs in one package 


under heading of Public Relations—Management notes 





HE JOB—Under the blanket 

description of “public relations,” 
General Electric has consolidated in 
a single office a number of functions 
heretofore filled by several company 
officers. The new office, in operation 
since last July 1, combines under the 
public relations heading the com- 
pany’s connections with suppliers, 
customers, Government, stockholders 
and the general public. 


The-Man—Reshuffling of several 
duties into a single package involved 
personnel problems of considerable 
importance. GE’s president, RALPH 
J. Corpiner, as the final authority, 
resolved the tugging and pulling, pro 
and con, into a company decision to 
go ahead with the new multi-purpose 
department for dealing with the many 
segments of the populace involved. 
The man selected for the office is 
CHESTER H. 
Lanc. Turn- 
ing 58 this 
month, Lang is 
widely known 
throughout the 
GE _ organiza- 
tion and to the 
company’s cus- 
tomers, sub- 
contractors, the 
press, radio and 
TV people as 
well. 


Chester H. Lang 


Background—l.ang, a_ cheerful 
sort of person (and his associates say 
his appearance does not belie), right 
now is brushing up on the public 
relations side of his various duties. 
But he is not a stranger in the field. 
In 1922, he was made assistant man- 
ager, publicity department. In 1932, 
manager of advertising and broad- 
casting. In 1940, as manager of sales, 
apparatus department, he directed 
activities in GE’s largest selling de- 
partment. A year later, he was made 
vice president, and became the com- 
pany’s principal contact with Govern- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








ment defense activities as chairman 
of GE’s defense coordinating com- 
mittee, a position he has retained. 
Lang is active also in community 
affairs ; as president of a Schenectady 
hospital, fund-raising has been an im- 
portant part of his duties. The Lang 
personality, like his job, has many 
facets. 


His Measure — Efficiency is a 
better yardstick than bigness or little- 
ness for measuring a company’s im- 
portance, in Lang’s view. And some- 
thing brighter than the light of 
Diogones’ lantern is needed to dis- 
tinguish a big supplier from a small 
one. “The so-called small business 
men I have observed,” he recently 
told a Danville, Ill., audience, “are 
just as big physically and mentally, 
drive just as big cars, live in just as 
big houses, as the so-called big busi- 
ness men I am acquainted with.” 





Jules Verne—Part of the window 
dressing that helped popularize the 
original “Tin Lizzie” of the late 
HeENry Forp consisted of the latter’s 
imaginative forecasts. Put in the 
Jules Verne category of interesting 
figments at the time, many of the 
engineer’s ideas have since been put 
into practice, and improved on. 


Advance — Still peering ahead, 
the Ford company’s Lincoln-Mercury 
division is giving thought to two for- 
ward-looking ideas of its general 
manager, BENSON Forp. He believes 
radar will eventually be used to dim 
the high beams. of an onrushing car 
if the driver neglects to turn them 
down. Also, that electronic equipment 
will be standard on cars to apply 
brakes automatically when collision is 
near. Safety is recognized as a prime 
need. 





Big Spenders— A Printer’s Ink 
analysis rates Procter & Gamble, 
General Motors and General Foods 
as industry’s three largest national 





advertisers. The “soap opera’”’ repre- 
sents only a relatively small part of 
the big soap company’s budget. GM 
devotes a substantial part of its bud- 
get to magazine advertising. General 
Foods put heavy emphasis on radio 
and TV. 


Salesman— A relatively high per- 
centage of its sales dollar is spent by 
GF for advertising. That is because 
the company must rely heavily upon 
the development of fast-moving new 
products. About a hundred different 
food processes are constantly under 
experimentation in its laboratories. 
Once accepted as suitable, intensive 
promotion is necessary to push them 
across to the public before other 
makers come up with competitive 
products. Ace salesman of the GF 
organization, and a staunch backer of 
product advertising, is Board Chair- 
man CLARENCE FRANCIS, who became 
a salesman while attending university. 
One thing, Francis, the student, 
learned: take the territory the other 
fellow neglects. 





Fifty Years— Here is a _ two- 
sentence summary of a review and 
a pre-view taken from the December 
Monsanto Magazine, just off the 
press and celebrating the semi-cen- 
tennial of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany : 


Half-Century Ended—‘‘The met- 
amorphosis of man into the Master of 
Nature, but not of himself, has just 
begun.” Epcar M. QuEENy, chair- 
man of the Board. 


Half-Century Ahead—''! believe 
that man, having achieved unparal- 
leled mastery of the natural sciences 
during the past half-century, will turn 
increasingly in the next fifty years 
to the study of himself and the con- 
trol of his personal destiny.’’ CHARLES 
ALLEN THOMAs, president. 





Mutuality — The interdependence 
of business concerns, big and small, 
upon each other is reflected in the an- 
nouncemeént by Corn. Products Refin- 
ing that President J. ALBERT WooDs 
of Commercial Solvents has _ been 
made a director of the former com- 
pany. Corn Products is a principal 
supplier of glucuronic acid which 
Commercial Solvents uses in the 
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preparation of Glucurone, a medicinal 
product employed in the treatment of 
arthritis. Woods succeeds the late 
THEODORE P. WALKER, Commercial 
Solvents chairman, and for many 
years a member of the Corn Products 
board. 





Consolidation—No less an author- 
ity than The New York Times has 
given administrative recognition to 
the increasingly close relationship of 
business and finance (to which is now 
added the field of Government eco- 
nomics). This was done through the 
creation for the first time of a Finan- 
cial and Business Editor, a desk to be 
occupied by JOHN G. Forrest, 25- 
year man on the paper’s staff and for 
seven years its Financial Editor. 


Coal Output 





Concluded from page 7 


production to be halted by a dispute 
over a new labor contract. 

Another factor which may influence 
the demand for coal this year is the 
uptrend in coal exports to Europe 
and to Latin America—a reflection of 
increased industrial activity in Eu- 
rope and in the countries to the south 
of us in the western hemisphere—and 
the Iranian oil situation which has 
deprived much of Europe of oil and 
has forced recourse to coal as a fuel. 
The Iranian trouble also might well 
lead to further expansion of our oil 
exports and a tight fuel oil supply 
situation, with a shift to coal by some 
industries or corporations now rely- 
ing on oil. The Government, con- 
cerned with the matter of adequate 
supplies of oil, gasoline and various 
petroleum chemicals, is pushing re- 
search into the possibilities for con- 
version of coal into synthetic fuels, 
and in Missouri is operating a pilot 
plant utilizing a German process for 
the liquefaction of coal and the pro- 
duction of gasoline. 

All in all the 1952 sales outlook for 
the bituminous section of the coal 
industry, is more favorable than at 
any time since the outbreak of the 
Korean war reversed the trend of 
national industrial activity, but earn- 
ings do not appear likely to show any 
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Not a New Issue 





BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


January 9, 1952. 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


415,060 Shares 
| Kellogg Company 


Common Stock 


(Par Value 50¢ a Share) 
Price $23.75 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGANSTANLEY&CO. CLARK, DODGE& CO. GLORE, FORGAN& CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 

















important improvement. The leading 
companies pursue conservative divi- 
dend policies, and payments to stock- 
holders should be continued at 1951 
levels, which in several instances ex- 
ceeded 1950 payments. Nevertheless 
the nature of the industry, dictates a 
speculative rating for even the best 
situated coal company shares, such as 
Island Creek and Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation. 


Business Failures 





Concluded from page 11 


sions of great profits to be derived 
from the small-housing boom. The 
intricacies of financing, supervising 
and selling proved too much for 
many of them. Others took contracts 
from development organizations, but 
through inexperience with the count- 
less intangibles of construction costs 
found themselves on the losing side 
of the bargain. 

Failures of general construction 


contractors in 1951 increased more 
than 20 per cent in number as com- 
pared with 1950, and more than 100 
per cent in dollar liabilities. The rise 
may be expected to continue until 
more of the weaker units are elimi- 
nated. While defense construction 
activity is broadening in scope, the 
benefits will be derived mainly by 
established well entrenched construc- 
tion firms rather than by newcomers 
te the field. 


Qualifying Factor 


In weighing failure statistics it is 
well to bear in mind that the amount 
of current liabilities has no bearing 
on the extent to which creditors may 
be paid. Failures seldom result in 
100 per cent loss to creditors. In con- 
nection with failures, the term cur- 
rent liabilities includes all accounts 
and notes payable, and all obligations 
whether secured or not, known to be 
held by banks, officers, affiliated com- 
panies, supplying companies or the 
Government. It excludes long term 
publicly-held obligations and ignores 
offsetting accounts. 
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Gift at Our Expense 


For Several Investor Friends 








. 
To Our Subscribers: 


FINANCIAL WORLD is entered upon 
its 50th Year of Service to Security 
Investors with the determination to make 
that service still more helpful in the years 
ahead. You can help us to accomplish this 


—and at the same time do several in- 
vestor friends a big favor by asking us to 
send to them a FREE get-acquainted copy 
of our January 30 number, containing the 
first of "FOUR VITAL STEPS TO INVEST- 
MENT SUCCESS," a series of outstanding 
importance. Mail coupon below without 
delay so we will know how many EXTRA 
copies of January 30 number to print. 


There's no obligation—we pay all costs. 
Thanks for your cooperation. 





LOUIS GUENTHER, 
: Publisher. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Guenther: 


Without cost or obligation, please send January 30 FINANCIAL 
WORLD, containing Part | of "4 VITAL STEPS TO INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS," to the investor friends listed below: 


Mime ar Sie. So eae 
Address 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


Chase Nat’] Bank........ $2.90 $2.83 
Corn Exchange Bank.... 4.52 4.66 
Nat’l City Bank of N. Y.. 2.98 4.94 


6 Months to December 31 


Lahewin CR... <i cicaves 1.13 1.29 
12 Months to November 30 
American Stamping ...... 4.50 4.51 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr.. 0.68 1.14 
Consumers Power ....... 2.63 2.58 
Dallas Power & Light.... 7.99 6.60 
Eastern Utilities ......... 3.45 3.04 
Gossard (H. W.) Co...... 0.79 1.51 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.60 1.85 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 2.24 2.07 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.39 1.61 
Iowa Southern Utilities... 1.30 1.92 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 1.91 1.99 
Otter Tail Power........ 1.82 ‘1.82 
Pacific Power & Light.... 1.54 1.59 
Pacific Tel. & Tel........ 8.19 8.17 
Public Service (N. H.).. 2.00 1.84 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.11 1.29 
Sierra Pacific Pwr........ 1.92 1.95 
Tampa Electric .......... 2.91 3.31 
Texas Elec. Service...... p36.83 30.87 
Washington Water Pwr.. p89.62 86.03 
West Penn Electric...... 2.98 3.38 
9 Months to November 30 
Shéswer POA jose cccecne 2.53 3.06 
Sterchi Bros. Stores..... 1.27 1.89 
6 Months to November 30 © 
Nat’! Mallinson .......... 0.03 1.09 
3 Months to November 30 
Dobbs Houses .......... 0.38 0.22 
12 Months to October 31 
ee ee 3.58 3.03 
Central Acceptance ...... 0.78 0.83 
Cent. Illinois Pub. Serv.. 1.45 ae 
| er ee eee 5.24 5.44 
Florsheim Shoe ......... b0.73 b1.39 


Jamaica Pub. Serv. Ltd... *1.56 *1.43 
Michigan Seamless Tube. 3.06 3.47 


Minneapolis-Moline ...... 5.30 8.03 
Nat’l Elec. Welding Mach. 0.49 0.39 
Roper (Geo. P.) Corp.... 2.46 5.91 
Spalding (A. G.)........ 2.34 3.12 
Sports Products ......... 4.97 2.73 
Timely Clothes .......... 2.24 2.02 
Wentworth Mfg. ......... D0.54 0.55 
9 Months to, October 31 

Deejay SOROS osssuc cece 0.71 0.71 
6 Months to October 31 
ee 0.34 0.55 
ey ae i ee oe 1.90 2.31 
12 Months to October 27 

Gobel (Adolf) .......... 0.68 D041 
Rath Packing .. ... «<<<. 1.74 2.44 
po ee re ry: 0.76 D0.13 
12 Months to September 30 

American Beverage ...... Nil 0.09 
Cessna Aircraft .....+... 1.14 0.32 
Clntton "POGGS 56600 ses 0.38 acs 
Cont’l Commercial Corp... 0.98 1.07 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec..... 3.71 3.96 
Detroit Harvester ....... :.. oun 3.68 
Gen. Realty & Utilities.... 1.14 71.93 
Horn & Hardart Baking. 11.28 13.05 
Kelvinator of Canada.... *3.24 *4.03 
North Amer. Aviation... 1.87 2.35 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher . 2.09 1.99 


12 Months to August 31 
Warner Bros! 225 50)..5. 1.68 1.46 





*Canadian currency, +Includes capital gains. 
b—Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Proxy statements filled with enlightening information—SEC 


files reveal little known facts about private placements 


ome interesting proxy statements 
for stockholders’ meetings are 
being filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and are being 
made available for public inspection 
at the New York Stock Exchange, 
the Curb and other exchanges where 
securities of the principals are listed. 
Some could be studied with profit by 
the experts on labor relations; per- 
haps also by anyone having firm ideas 
on how a wage freeze should work. 
There is, for instance, the proxy 
statement sent out by an industrial 
company in the last week of 1951 and 
placed on display at the New York 
exchange in the first week of the 
new year. Authority is asked for the 
granting of stock options to officers. 
A committee of the directors would 
decide who will get these “calls” and 
what the exercise price will be. The 
object, it is explained, is to give these 
key men a stronger incentive to stay 
with the company and do a good job. 
In accordance with SEC require- 
ments, the proxy statement reveals 
that three top officers, not including 
the chairman of the board, received 
a 27 per cent increase in compensa- 
tion in 1950. The year 1951 had 
only four days to run as of the date of 
the proxy statement. 


Another section of the SEC files 
contains some enlightening informa- 
tion on the private deals between 
borrowing corporations and lending 
insurance companies. Private place- 
ments totaling billions of dollars have 
been made in the past decade. This 
method of financing by-passes the 
registration requirements of the Se- 
curities Act, since no public offering 
is contemplated. The SEC has been 
concerned about this by-passing for 
a long time, but never did anything 
about it until last month. Then Chair- 
man McDonald—who now is slated 
to move to the RFC—suggested that 
investment bankers take the initiative 
and demand that even privately placed 
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issues should be registered. Bankers 
would be better pleased if the equaliz- 
ing were done the other way around 
—by easing registration requirements 
for publicly offered issues. 


But aside from that, one thing 
revealed in the reports picked up at 
the exchanges, but not generally un- 
derstood, is that indentures for issues 
intended to be taken by a single in- 
surance company are just as volumi- 
nous, expensive and painstakingly 
drawn as if the general investment 
public were going to be asked to par- 
ticipate. In two recent cases—one 
involving $10 million and the other 
$5 million—there was only one pur- 
chaser. The indentures ran 68 and 
109 pages, respectively. They were 
meticulously edited (by lawyers) and 
printed on high grade paper. That is 
always the way it is done. The trustee, 
third party to a private placement, 
must be prepared to perform all the 
duties required of a trustee in a public 
issue. 


Never before in the long history 
of the Bond Club of New York has 
the president of the organization 
changed firms during his term of 
office. The present incumbent, James 
J. Lee, switched from vice-president 
of Lee Higginson Corporation to a 
partnership in W. E. Hutton & Com- 
pany as of January 1. There are now 
no Lees in the old Lee Higginson 
house. There is only one Higginson 
left in it. 


The open season for bank stock- 
holders is here again. The practice 
has been growing for banks with 
meetings scheduled for later in the 
month to send “‘scouts’’ to the earlier 
gatherings to report on the type of 
subjects introduced by the habitual 
hecklers. Last week the guinea pigs 
for the banking profession were the 
National City Bank and First Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 





DIVIDENDS 
FOR SALE! 


. . « but our brand new booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we’ve listed 638 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years .. . most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 

Naturally, these dividends vary .. . range 
from a little less than 1% all the way up 
to nearly 14%. But on the average, you 
could expect just about 6% on money in- 
vested in these securities at today’s prices 
and dividends. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment. 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 638 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you’d like this list of 638 stocks with 
recent prices and yields, just ask for our 
booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 

And if you’d like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 


Department SE-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the first 
quarter of 1952 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
March 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1952. 
75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable 
March 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1952. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, January 7, 1952 































“4.| THE COLUMBIA 
cas SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 70, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1952, to holders of 
record at close of business January 19, 1952. 
Dae ParKeER 


January 3, 1952 Secretary 
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Compare Status Now 
With Past Performance 
of Your Stocks 


The quickest way to judge the present 
status of stocks you own or consider 
buying is by comparing with the 
past market performance in relation to 
earnings. Use our 11-Year Stock 
Records of Yearly Price Ranges, An- 
nual Earnings per share and Yearly 
Dividends Paid. Earnings and divi 
dends are adjusted to give effect to all 
stock splits of 20% or more. One new 
subscriber considers these tables sv 
valuable that rather than wait until 
publication date to secure this NYSE 
data in book form for $2, he paid ove: 
$15.00 for back numbers of FINANCIAI 
WokLp, just for the purpose of tearing 
out this one feature and completing 


his file. 
Profit by Using Our 





11-YEAR 

RECORD 
- OF - 

COMMON 


STOCKS 
Price Only $2 








Which Stocks? — 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Period Covered.......1940-1950 
Number of Stocks..... — 
Financial Facts..........45,848 
Number of Pages............60 
Size of Each Page....8x1014 in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 
(1) Stock's Earnings 
... Each Year for II 
(2) Stock's Dividends 
... Each Year for I! Years 
(3) High and Low Prices 
Each Year for || Years 
(4) Each Stock Split* 
. Each Year for I! Years 


Nihiestaie por Dividends adjusted to réflect 
stock splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. 


Years 


Price only $2; or add to any Financial 
World subscription at $2 extra. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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Commodity Prices 





Continued from page 3 


pre-Korea to $3.75 last March, then 
dropping to about $1.70 now. In tex- 
tiles, and in many other lines, present 
prices are well below ceilings, which 
are thus wholly ineffective. 

For farm products, conflicting 
forces have been at work. Crops in 
general were good last year—the 
third best in history, in fact—but feed 
grains such as corn and wheat did not 
share in the improvement. Since 


| there are large numbers of livestock 








_on farms, demand will be high this 


year, sustaining corn and _ wheat 
prices, and also pushing up meat 
quotations. Farm price policy is the 
one area above all others in which 
the Government is loath to let its 
right hand know what its left hand 
is doing; for example, the CCC in- 
curred a loss of $63 million in fiscal 
1951 supporting potato prices, but 
achieved its objective so well that 
OPS is about to roll back potato 
prices by 5 to 10 per cent. In an elec- 
tion year, it is unlikely either that 
price support operations will be cur- 
tailed or that Congress will permit 


| the OPS to set farm price ceilings 


below parity. 


Supplies Dwindling 


Consumers’ supplies of goods 
bought during the scare buying waves 
are just about used up by now. With 
further sharp curtailment of civilian 
goods production in the offing, the 
recent excess of supply over demand 
in such lines could be radically re- 
versed within a short period, though 
the effect of such a development on 
prices would be postponed for a time 
by the fact that inventories in the 
hands of producers and distributors 
are still heavy. If steel and other in- 
dustrial workers obtain large wage 


| increases, prices of non-farm prod- 





ucts—and through the workings of 
the parity system, farm prices as well 
—will have to rise. 

Such a trend would exaggerate the 
gains to be shown by measures of 
economic progress expressed in dol- 


_ lars, such as gross national product 
| and national income. 


It would also 
increase the reported earnings of 
most corporations, but would actually 


| be a detriment to them rather than a 








Financial World 
Factograph 
Quarterly Index 


The lactographs indexed herewith are 
those published in FINANCIAL WorLp dur- 
ing October, November and December, 
1951. The index to Factographs appearing 
in the first quarter of 1952 will be pub- 
lished in an April issue. 








Company Date Page 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining.............. Nov. 21 30 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.........see-eeeeee Dec. 12 31 
Allied Chemical & Dye........ceeeeeeees Oct. 17 30 
<6 RR eee cr oe Dec. 12 30 
American Bank Note .........ccccccccses Nov. 28 28 
American & Foreign Power.............+. Oct. 24 30 
American Sugar Refining .... a 3 28 
Anaconda Wire & Cable...... 3 28 
Anderson-Prichard Oil ......... . 14 30 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe . 10 28 
Archer-Daniels-Midland . 14 31 
Artloom Carpet ...cccccsccccscccecvccess ef 30 
Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. . 14 31 
WR ice asc kibnnscevdsdb dat shee . 28 30 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ..........++++: Oct. 17 28 
eee TERS ak oon hic belle Sok sia docbes Oct. 24 30 
TER GURNEE Si cus cccpvbuetecteccsepees Nov. 28 30 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper..... Dec. 5 28 
Canadian Pacific Railway.............++. Nov. 7 28 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric.......... Dec. 12 31 
Central & South West Corporation........ Nov. 28 28 
Century Ribbon Mills .........-seeeeeeee Nov. 21 30 
Checker Cab Manufacturing..............- Oct. 24 31 
Clark Bguipment .......ccccccscccccevees Oct. 10 28 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ........--.-eeeeeee Oct. 24 31 
Collins & Aikman ...........ccccccecees Nov. 14 28 
Copper BANKS 20. cccccccccscscccssscscsees . 24 30 
Dayton Power & Light...........cccccees Dec. 26 31 
ee | are ee Per ree ee Dec. 26 30 
Federal Mining & Smelting.............. Nov. 7 28 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing............ Nov. 28 28 
Viethen PONE oc iden vie ceccccacrecvages Dee. 2 30 
Goemehal WLORBC.. < o.5.6.0 vnkcccscccccipoeecees 12 28 
General Outdoor Advertising.............. Oct. 3 28 
eee or rey Oct. 24 31 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing.......... Oct. 24 30 
Mali, €W.) Fi.) PRGA... cee ici des vcts Nov. 14 28 
Hewitt-Robins Incorporated ........-..++. . 17 28 
SEs CN Ei. cals en boc ecace skew yon se Dec. 26 31 
Houston Lighting & Power............++. Oct. 17 30 
Humble Oil & Refining...............++. Dec. 26 31 
NS AEE Oe TET TREY RUT Cee Nov. 28 30 
Illinois Terminal | SRS eas Dec. 5 28 
International Paper ....0..scccscsceseses Dec. 12 28 
Intercontinental Rubber ...........--+.++- Dec. 26 31 
Keystone Steel & Wire.............see0e Dec. 26 28 
RS ee eee ee ee A Nov. 21 28 








Lehigh Portland Cement..............-6. 28 
Lehn & Fink Products..........ccccccees 28 
Madison Square Garden..............-+-- 28 
Magnavox Company ...cc.cscccvceccocces 28 
| Reyer ea Tier ea 30 
DEER PIES, 5 on 0.0.50: ccebocedcessue 31 
McGraw-Hill "eens 31 
DE ERIE ssc ccieness ose 30 
rele = ll Utilities 28 
ey | So SARs pa EES PM tmp ot 28 
ie I ere rye ek PEER ek 28 
SS Rr re re Nov 30 
WOW Terk Alv BOARS. 0 o:cciicacedscyecéiey E 28 
New York State Electric & Gas.......... Nov. 7 28 
iss i's genes tac ce been hee Nov. 14 30 
DR PE 15 oo in 5 cko i kp SO ew os Cue Dec. 12 30 
Pacific American Fisheries .............. Nov. 14 28 
PE MABE once rcks ese we st cat baste Oct. 17 28 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke............... Oct. 3 28 
Pieter Brewing ....... ccs ccc wecseses Ogt. 10 28 
PCN ids os heen shakey peore surasmuseas Dee. 5 28 
SE A BEER. cat oN esciecka vepmeesae Nov. 7 28 
SO errs cues Oct. 24 28 
Republic Pictures ...........0..ceeeseuee Dec. 5 28 
pS ee ae eee er Nov. 21 30 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway......... Nov. 28 28 
ee ee re eerie -, 21 28 
Sopard Gal (UA): sn cd part sinc dias oo 12 28 
MA MOE neigh 6c omer awotsges te 14 30 
Silver King Coalition Mines 12 31 
Standard Oil of California......... 21 28 
gy CO nie 19 28 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.............. 19 28 
Technicolor, Incorporated ................ Oct. 17 30 
Thompson (John R.) Company............ Dec. 12 30 
ee Rr ee Sree ree Nov. 14 31 
Underwood Corporation .................. Oct. 24 31 
SE eee er errr ero Dec. 19 28 
United Merchants & Manufacturers....... Dec. 19 28 
United Shoe Machinery ................. Nov. 14 28 
MAIO ib on 6 os vec an one Vase wrk oe Dec. 26 28 
RD SOEs, PRONIEOB sos vc ichscctvacncehs Oct. 24 28 
WERE 5.5 dtv.n14:s,) erin od rennsenueeeee Nov. 21 30 
We WENN. so eas Dec. 26 30 
Went WAM 6k et isdattevess Nov. 14 30 
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benefit. The inventory “profits” 
which would result from a rising 
price trend would all be needed in or- 
der to replace physical inventories as 
they are used up, but only 48 per 
cent of such so-called profits would 
be available for the purpose (only 18 
per cent for companies subject to 
EPT) since they are considered in- 
come for tax purposes. In addition, 
depreciation charges based on orig- 
inal cost would become progressively 
more inadequate as prices rise. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


January 28: Blaw-Knox; Connecticut 
Light & Power; Crane Co.; Curtis Pub- 
lishing; Eastern Utilities Associates; 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood; Humble Oil & 
Refining; Lowa Southern Utilities; Ken- 
tucky Utilities; Moore-McCormack 
Lines; Neisner Brothers; Otter Tail 
Power (Minn.); Philadelphia Electric: 
Shawinigan Water & Power; Sterling 
Brewers; Sutherland Paper. 

January 29: Allied Kid; Borden Com- 
pany; Carpenter Steel; Ford Motor of 
Canada; General Industries; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel; Lane Bryant; G. C. 
Murphy; Servel Inc.; Signal Oil & Gas: 
Tide Water Associated Oil; U. S. Steel; 
Universal Consolidated Oil; Virginia 
Coal & Iron; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 

January 30: American Seating; Con- 
solidated Laundries; International Sil- 
ver; Lane-Wells; New Jersey Zinc; 
Nova Scotia Light & Power; Philadel- 
phia Suburban Water; Plymouth Oil; 
Jacob Ruppert; Westinghouse Electric: 
J. B. Williams. 

January 31: American Hide & 
Leather; M. H. Fishman; Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea; Iowa Public Service; 
Minnesota Power & Light; National 
Dairy Products; St. Regis Paper; E. R. 
Squibb & Sons; Standard Oil (Califor- 


nia). 


Dividend Changes 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating: 65 
cents payable February 15 to stock of 
record January 18. This is an increase 
Irom the 60-cent quarterly rate. 

Ingersoll-Rand: $1.25 payable March 
3 to stock of record January 30. The 
company paid $1.00 in the year-earlier 
quarter. 

Middle States Petroleum: 50 cents 
payable January 28 to stock of record 
January 14. The previous disbursement 
Was 4 per cent in stock November 20, 
the only declaration last year. 

Nathan Straus-Duparquet: Initial of 
4 cents on the new common, payable 
February 1 to stock of record January 
13. The stock was split two-for-one last 
year, prior to which 25 cents was paid 
quarterly. 
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NEW ISSUE 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Union Securities Corporation 


Allen & Company 





Shields & Company 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell, nor a Solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


375,000 Shares 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
($50 Par Value) 


Convertible through 1961 


Price $50 per share 


plus accrued dividends from date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Central Republic Company Hallgarten & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. 
(Incorporated) 
Hornblower & Weeks W.C.Langley&Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 


January 9, 1952 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Schwabacher & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Blair, Rollins & Co. 


Incorporated 


Shuman, Agnew & Co. 
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7 East 42nd Street - 





CHARTS & MAPS 


For All Phases of Business Activity 


WILLMS COMPANY 


- New York 17, N. Y: 























Oklahoma Gas & Electric: 
payable January 30 to stock 
january 14. The previous 
were 32% cents. 

Olympic Radio & Television: 3 per 
cent stock dividend payable January 28 
to stock of record January 15. 

Outlet Co.: $2.25 payable January 26 
to stock of record January 22. The 
company paid $1.25 in three previous 
quarters, 

Title Guarantee: 25 cents payable 
March 3 to stock of record January 28. 
First payment in 18 vears. 


35 cents 
of record 
payments 











for Successful 
1952 MARKET DECISIONS 
1001 CHARTS ““issie**’ 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. 
Curb Exchanges covering 12 years to January 1, 1952. 


Complete with all Dividends for 1951 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 

















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Falstaff Brewing Corp. 





Hilton Hotels Corporation 





Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, to acquire business of an established company, 
Office: 3617 Olive Street, St. Louis 8, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Mon- 
day in March. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1951): Preferred, 537; 
common, 2,731 


Capitalization: 


EG SEE MOGs si ois occa css anes vens Sees eeS ROR E Seek $3,800,000 
“Preferred stock 446% ($16.50 par) ........-scccccsccsccce 131,806 shs 
Common Biber TGR RE) ois ckcw seus ccmadicsevaws onan aneine 1,800,754 shs 





*Callable at’ $16.50. 


Business: Capacity is about 2,890,000 barrels of beer an- 
nually, 95% of which is sold in bottles and cans in twenty 
mid-western and southern states under the trade name of 
Falstaff. The company owns five breweries, three in St. 
Louis, one each in New Orleans and Omaha. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $5.7 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; revenue 
stamps, $763,284. Book value of common stock, $7.95 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Rising costs, higher taxes, curtailed use of tin 
containers and downtrend in sales of packaged beer, have 
narrowed profit margins, but sales volume should hold up 
reflecting high level of consumer incomes and shift from 
higher-priced liquors. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common is an aver- 
age issue in a speculative group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.32 $0.35 $0.47 $1.34 $2.37 $2.74 $1.74 4$0.92 


Dividends paid ..... 0.22% 0. 22% 0.25 0.50 0.56 1.04 1.00 1.00 
TIGR  oscccssceasens 45/16 6% 6% 8% 14% 23% 22% 17% 
TEM ssccsksntscensc 3 5/16 4 5% 5% 7% 11% 12% 12% 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividends January, 1948 and October, 1949. +Listed New 
York Stock Exchange April 14, 1948; prior thereto, New York Curb Exchange. 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.28 in same 1950 period. 





Peabody Coal Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Illinois, as consolidation of similarly named company 
established in 1883 and five others. Office: 231 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. Annual meeting: Last Monday in June. 
holders (April 30, 1951): 


Capitalization: 


Number of stock- 
Preferred and common combined, 3,133. 


Ra (ONE Eos Ss cc er neces Kaa Saeed Sane eeu saceeenene $19,344,500 
*Prior preferred 5% ~ a OY, CEES WOE ik ons nccacccwcesavcctd 586,764 shs 
AIRRERCND SURO Ais WED oss ds dus sou wag scusascudceosnssenee 768,445 shs 


~ *Callable at $26; votes equally with common; convertible into 2% 
common shares to December 31, 1957. 


Business: Second largest U. S. producer of commercial 
bituminous coal. Operates 10 mines in Illinois, two in Ken- 
tucky and one in West Virginia. Production in 1950-51 was 
13.5 million tons. Consolidated reserves are over one billion 
recoverable tons of coal. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital April 30, 
1951, $6.6 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $3.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $599,884. Book value of common stock, $14.11 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Resular payments on present prior pre- 
ferred; on common, 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Defense needs will bolster production of bitu- 
minus coal while cost-plus utility contracts permit sale of 
higher-profit coal on a competitive basis, but company faces 
the longer term deterioration of the industry in which it 
operates. 

Comment: The shares are speculative, 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended April 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


5 
*Earned per share... $1.26 $1.61 $0.93 $2.55 $3.52 D$0.15 $2.06 $0.08 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None $0.90 ° $0.70 $0.50 $0.60 
SUED” cue cannes onien 45 11% 16 9% 10 8 9% 10% 
Me Se.ce cee 8% 4% 6% SK 6% 5% Sh 7% 


*As reported by company. +Six months to October 31, 
earnings of $1.12 in same 1950 period. 
1949; previously Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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1951 (first fiscal half) vs. 
tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 3, 
D—Deficit. 








Incorporated: 1946, Delaware, as a consolidation of four hotel companies; 
also acquired assets of two other hostelries at organization. Office: 720 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 
ot Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 300; common, 


Capitalization: 


TOG CO IE in tho Skin cua nwdetnansss been ceer decensows $28, = = 
*Preference stock 4% cum. ($50 par)......eeceeeeeceeceees 79,889 
ee |. are rere rr te ee 1,592,745 = 


*Callable at $50 per share; convertible through December 30, 1960, into 
2 shares common. 


Business: A hotel chain. Among the hostelries it owns or 
manages are: Waldorf-Astoria, Plaza and Roosevelt, New 
York; Mayflower, Washington; Conrad Hilton and Palmer 
House, Chicago; Town House, Los Angeles; Dayton Biltmore, 
Dayton; Hiltons in Lubbock and El Paso, Texas; Jefferson, 
St. Louis and Albuquerque, New Mexico; the Palacio Hilton, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and Caribe Hilton, Puerto Rico. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $3.8 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $5.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $16.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Satisfactory operations should be possible during 
prosperous economic periods when hotel occupancy is high, 
but rising operating costs have narrowed profit margins 
and company is subject to the hazards of a semi-luxury 
enterprise. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common is one of 
the better issues in a speculative group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $2. v0 ms 34 *$1.90 7$3.15 $2.29 $2.53 $2.56 $1.37 
Dividends paid ..... 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1,20 
OL Se ee ey eI Listed N. y. S. E. 14% 14% 12% 14% 17% 

Wiasteeiadnemacees —dJune 23, 1947— 8% 9 8% 11% 12% 


*Includes Operations for five months ended May 31 of predecessor corporation. 
yIncludes $0.50 non-recurring. tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.84 in same 
eee a $0.38 vs. $0.46 equity in undistributed net of unconsolidated 
subsidiaries. 





Sunbeam Corporation 





Incorporated: 1897, Illinois; established 1891. Office: 5600 West Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago 50, Tl.’ Annual meeting: Fourth hee in Feb- 
ruary. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 3,800 


nonest.aa 


cP) eee, eer OuenT Sen mee cree ee Scar ee Non 
Capital rg ie DEN). cuiadsueceheicsund shade hotaetsw laa teiee 7900,000 as 
Business: Manufactures electric household appliances, 


heating pads and electric razors. Also makes animal clip- 
ping machines, hedge trimmers and industrial heat-treating 
furnaces. Products are sold under the Sunbeam trade mark. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $13.3 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $5.3 million. Book 
value of stock, $30.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: While shortages of critical materials restrict 
civilian production, company is well-equipped for defense 
work and over-all sales should show further improvement, 
with well-supported earnings despite increased taxes and 
rise in other costs. 

Comment: Shares are among the better issues in a cyclical 


industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.26 $1.07 $1.45 $3.82 $6.39 $8.12 $11.01 §$5.59 
Dividends paid ..... 0.82 0.84 0.84 1.20 1.50 72.18 +2.87% 3.00 
8 a Be pS 23% 30 28% 21% 22% 39 58% 71 
SEA % Slat noesadue 16% 20% 16% 15% 16% 21 34% 42 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1944 and for stock dividends of 25% in 1949 
and 33144% in 1950. {Paid stock dividends. tListed on N. Y. Stock Exchange June 
13, 1949; previously on N. Y. Curb Exchange. §Nine months to September 30 V3. 
$7.21 in same 1950 period. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 















American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation 





M & M Wood Working Company 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor by reorganization to a company 
originally formed in 1910 to take over seven established businesses. 
Office: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
— in October. Number of stockholders (September 21, 1950): 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


ion: 500 shares (22.3%) owned by Imperial Agricultural Corp. August, 
51 


Business: Largest domestic producer of shade grown leaf 
tobacco used principally for cigar wrappers. Owns about 
20% of total domestic acreage devoted to wrapper leaf pro- 
duction, mainly in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Georgia and 
Florida. 

Management: Capable and agressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$8.5 million; ratio, 12.2-to-1; cash, $470,782; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$50,000; inventories, $5.8 million. Book value of stock, $38.04 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-30; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Production is largely determined by weather and 
other growing conditions affecting yields, with geographical 
distribution of properties affording a wide range of types and 
grades. Sales reflect variations in cigar demand and prefer- 
ence, influenced mainly by trends of consumer income. 

Comment: Shares have been consistent dividend payers. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.02 $1.12 $2.77 $3.36 $4.18 $4.27 $2.25 $0.79 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.75 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
PD... deeb bsheacien 10% 17% 223% 205 20% 20% 22% 23% 
BF op ssnnseseseaee 8% 9% 15% 13% 17% 16 18% 15% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1947. 





Scranton Electric Company (The) 





Incorporated: 1928, Pennsylvania, as a consolidation of established com- 
panies; principal constituent was a 1907 merger of established companies; 
former parent American Gas & Electric sold all holdings in 1946 in com- 
pliance with SEC divestment order. Office: 507 Linden Street, Scranton 3, 
Pa. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in March. Number of stock - 
holders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 662; common, 11,045. 


Capitalization: 
I NE a 5.5. cbs eon eb aeohe eeeSksmwo ate sees $11,000,000 





*Preferred stock 3.35% cum. ($100 par)..............ceeee. 53,248 shs 
+Preferred stock 4.4% cum. ($100 par)............ccccecees 21,752 shs 
POR REDE EGS HG oe 5 oko nv en's sess sccapaceucbak sabekhe 1,274,000 shs 
*Callable at $103.50. {Callable at $105.25 to June 30, 1956, $104.25 
thereafter. 
Business: Generates and distributes electricity in the 


Lackawanna Valley area where coal mining and textile 
Agriculture is of lesser impor- 
tance; diversified manufacture is increasing. Retail electric 


manufacture predominate. 


current is supplied to a population approximating 344,000. 
Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 


$3.0 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.6 million: 
U.S. Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book value of common stock, $6.24 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks: 


on common, 1939 to date (earlier record not available). 


Outlook: Company in recent years has attained greater 
stability of earnings as diversified manufacture has increased. 


Further improvement in sales and earnings is in prospect. 


Comment: Preferreds constitute fairly sound commitments. 


Common has merit for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.13 $1.14 $1.20 $1.30 $1.10 $1.13 $1.21 $0.83 


*Dividends paid .... 1.03 1.01 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
reg Ae ET Oe Listed N. Y. 8S. E. 18% 15% 14 16 15 
BOW is saWoccw kn nse es —November, 1947— 13% 12 125% 12% 135% 


*Indicated payment to American Gas & Electrie through 1945. 
September 30 vs. $0.92 in same 1950 period. 


30 


+Nine months to 








Incorporated: 1918, Oregon. Office: 2301 North Columbia Blvd., Port- 
land 3, Ore. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in June. Number of stock 
holders (February 15, 1951): 1,813. 


OY ae pita 
OE Ee ee eee ene ee ree er es 1 -000 
Capital a ones ee Oe, Oe RR re Bee ee trey et *1,443,350 shs 


*About 67.2% owned by the Malarkey family. 


Business: Domestic leader in Douglas stock fir panel and 
flush doors, co-leader in Douglas fir plywood and makes 
Malarky plywoods and doors. Annual capacity about 30 
million square feet (%” rough basis) of plywood and 24 
million doors. Buys almost two-thirds lumber needed but 
has available nearly 3 billion board feet of timber: reserves. 
Issued 43,350 shares for Idanha Veneer Co. in 1951. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital February 28, 
1951, $6.3 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $1.7 million, U. $. 
Gov’ts, $1.9 million. Book value of stock, $14.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Complete record unavailable; payments 
1944 to date. 

Outlook: Company should participate in further growth of 
the plywood industry, but earnings will reflect cyclical 
changes in demand as well as price swings which are 
frequently wide. 

Comment: Unseasoned shares must be regarded as specu- 
lative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


+¥ ded Feb. 28 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Warned “Der share... $0.38 $0.83 $3.15 $3.75 $1.88 $1.79 £$1.61 §$1.35 


Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 Py 





Dividends paid .... $0.17 $0.08 $0.40 $1.21 $0.90 $1.10 $1.10 

eee error see —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 14% 17 17 18% 
giana ee 3 —____—_Marh 9, 1900-—-——_— 9% 1% BS mt 
~ * Adjusted for 100% stock dividend and 3-for-1 stock split, both in 1947. ¢ Fiscdl 


vears ended July 31 through 1950. t Seven months to February 28 (fiscal year 
changed). §Six months to August 31 vs. $1.48 in same 1950 period. 





Superior Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1916, Virginia; established 1892. Offices: 3119-22 Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. and Carnegie, Pa. Annual meeting: Third 
Monday in April. Number ‘of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 1,482. 


pence aig 
Te SRE are ee Cre pe ee ee eee rms *$1,038,000 
Capital ~H are GOIN sd ienwece's Sa nvic Gade akTex ee citer ea MORe 280,552 shs 





*Notes payable. 


Business: A non-integrated Pittsburgh unit with annual 
productive capacity of 115,000 tons of hot and 80,000 of cold 
rolled strip steels, including carbon steels, stainless steels. 
SuVeneer clad metals, alloys and specialties. Automotive 
industry is normally the largest single customer, but the 
major portion of output is distributed to a wide variety of 
other industries. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decen- 
ber 31, 1950, $3.8 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $836,772; inven- 
tories, $4.2 million. Book value of stock, $26.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917-26 and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Plant improvement and expansion have bettered 
company’s cost position. High level of demand for stainless 
and other specialty steels should continue, with long term 
expansion of uses and applications imparting growth factor 
to situation. 

Comment: Cyclical nature of industry calls for speculative 
rating for shares. ’ 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
_— ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


arned per share.. --t81. 560 «$1.24 «= $8.50» $83.98 $3.44 D$2.40 $4.20 $93.48 
Dividends BOA: asaie -60 0.60 0.60 1.00 125 1.00 1.50 2! 
Mitgh:, <<. i+sscuueaon i. 20 27 2% 19% 14% 17% «304k 
TAME: saseaegee otal 9% 13% 19% 18 13 9% 16% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. Includes $0.63 postwar refund, ?Nine 
months to September 30 vs. $2.51 in same 1950 period. D—Defici 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 


Lane Bryant, Incorporated 








Incerporated: 1929, Ohio, to consolidate businesses established in 1833 
and 1900. Office: North Sandusky Street, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Last Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1950): Preferred, 494; common, 2,645 

Capitalization: 

Re eR ee errr cere re rere $3,000,000 
*Prior preference stock Sa CUM. (MO POF)... ..cccescoscace -.. 25,480 shs 
Rg. SR SP Ore ere Aer ss? 477,462 shs 


*Callable at $55. 


Business: Manufactures diesel, gas-diesel and gas engines; 
engine-driven and motor-driven gas and air compressors; 
high-pressure liquid pumps, etc. Marine, generating, oil line, 
dredging, earth-moving and rail transportation are among 
principal applications. Company maintains a branch in 
Venezuela and sales agencies in other foreign countries. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $13.0 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $5.1 million; inven- 
tories, $10.1 million. Book value of common stock, $32.38 per 
share, adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since 1940; 
on common 1920-30; 1941-45; 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Results normally reflect changes in heavy indus- 
try cycle. Defense requirements will continue to make heavy 
demands on company’s facilities and net earnings should be 
only lightly affected by increased tax burden. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. 161. 35 $1.38 D$0.30 £$4.89 1£$6.84 $5.71 $5.32 {$3.92 
Dividends paid ..... 0.55 None 0.27 0.83 §1.51 §1,65 §1.86 
I eee dan ikeaaeie on 15% 17 15% 18 19% 24% 30% 
Pe Oe SOE 6% 6% 7™% 6% 10 13% 18% 23% 

*Adjusted for stock dividends. jfAfter $0.59 postwar contingency reserves and adjust- 
ments. {Before reserves for increased plant replacement costs, $0.74 each year. §Paid 
stock dividends, 50% in 1949, 10% in 1950, 10% in 1951. {Nine months to Sep- 
tember 30 vs. $3.56 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 





The L. S. Starrett Company 





Incorporated: 1929, Massachusetts; established 1880. Offices: Athol, Mass. ; 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.; 17 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 
Annual meeting: TEs Wednesday in’ September. Number of stockholders 
(June 30, 1951): 1,89 


Capitalization: 


RE IE IO OA one Lal ahiy aia welkee ao Gy. hs 6k CARRERE AeA 
Capital stock a PED oS Sects csd <'es.0.daVdentcs +. tvedbnebene 146,699 = 


Business: A leading manufacturer of high precision meas- 
uring tools and instruments, which include bevels, calipers, 
dividers, gages, levels, micrometers, parallels, protractors, 
speed indicators, squares, dial indicators, hacksaws, band 
saws and steel tapes. Company serves export markets in 
Europe, South America, South Africa, Australia and Asia. 


Management: Experienced and competent. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$6.4 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash; $1.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$2.1 million; inventories, $4.5 million. Book value of stock, 
$65.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: The level of general industrial activity is an im- 
portant determinant of sales volume. While business is cycli- 
cal, company’s strong trade position cushions effect of over- 
all business recessions. 


Comment: Stock is an above-average business cycle equity. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Earned per share....*$5.37 $4.20 $4.04 $7.78 $7.29 $5.47 $38.18 $7.26 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 2.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 3.00 

HIG. peigecia c's anes es 37% 47 53% 47 41% 38% 40 44% 

LOW ecateel as coee's 28% 34 37 37 36% 27 26% 37% 
*Renegotiated. 
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as successor to an established business. 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, 
York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 


Office: 465 Fifth Avenue, New 


Monday in May. Number of stockholders (January 31, 1959): Preferred, 
333; common, 1,864. 

Capitalization: 

{Preferred stock 444% cum. conv. ($50 par)................ 22,796 shs 
Se EE PONIES Si oa wena dln 9:6 din d's 90 66 ue Seis cgae nde eae 604,525 shs 





+Redeemable at $52.50 through August 31, 1952 less $0.50 each year to 
$51 after 1954; convertible into common at $35 to September 1, 1955. 


Business: General retail business in women’s and children’s 
wear, specializing in stout women’s and maternity apparel. 
In addition to retail chain with 28 outlets and rented depart- 
ments, company also operates a mail order business. Sub- 
sidiaries retail shoes and make foundation garments. 

Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, January 
31, 1951, $5.6 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; inven- 
tories, $5.7 million. Book value of common stock, $17.29 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1928 to date. Com- 
mon payments 1929-32, 1937 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Company has improved its competitive position 
in recent years and should hold its gains. Profits will thus be 
determined mainly by levels of public purchasing power. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade, common is specula- 
tive, but position has improved. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





+Years ended Jan. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $1.99 $2.73 §$2.15 $2.53 {$2.07 $1.51 $2.50 x$1.39 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid $0.37% $0.62% $1.12% $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 2$1.00 
Me atcdadeeweces 7™% 14 20% 14% 14% 11% 12% 14% 
Gi Acta mbeodese te 4% 7% 13% 10 9% 95% 10% 11% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1945 and 1946. {Years ended May 31 through 
1948. {Including $0.56 postwar refund. §Equal to $1.81 after subsequent ‘‘Lifo’”’ 


fiscal year changed. x—Nine months to 
$1.34 in same 1950 period. z—Paid 5% 


{Eight months to January 31; 
1951 (three fiseal quarters) vs. 


adjustment. 
October 31, 
in stock. 





The Visking Corporation 





Incorporated: 1925, Virginia. Office: 6733 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, 
Ill. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(February 28, 1951): 2,165. 


Capitalization: 
I I ata ala 5 clea Usk Wi O60 6.0 dle aise gid Gila « tee Cate gle cepa Non 
EE ann oo enn edG anak echidecehsanencemnes *594,000 one 


*About 180,000 shares (30% 
February 15, 1950. 


) held by trustee for the Freund family, 


Business: Manufactures extruded cellulose casings for sau- 
sages and cased meats such as bacon, meat loaves and boned 
ham. Nojax casing for skinless frankfurters is the most im- 
portant product. Also produces Visqueen film for containers, 
shower curtains, etc., and Viskon chemically bonded non- 
woven fabric for cheese and other industrial and household 
uses. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $4.0 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.2 
million; inventories, $4.6 million. Book value of stock, $22.59 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old “A” and “B” shares in 
1930-47; on present common, 1947 to date. 

Outlook: With an active research department continuing 
to seek out new processes and new uses for present products, 
sales volume should expand further over the longer term. 
But competition can be expected to limit profit margins. 

Comment: Shares represent a fairly typical “growth situa- 
tion.” 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share... as $1.96 $3.02 $5.38 $3.79 $4.01 $5.34 7 nn 
. Dividends paid .... .40 1.45 j “e 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.5 
pf i RS ijn N: Y. 8. E. 38 39 334 387% 48 
SMG) ticthe fewddtecd —Mareh, 1946— 32% 30 24 25 28 35% 
r *Adjusted for — * split and 50% stock dividend in 1945; Class A redesignated 
1947. 


common stock in tNine months to September 30 vs. $3.57 in same 1950 


period. tPaid 5% in stock. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 









Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news devel- 
opments that may affect his holdings. 
Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and ''Production Personalities.” 


Sample Page of Charts—A leafllet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula- 
tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 
1951, to show the comparative yields after 
Federal taxes on taxable securities as com- 
pared with the exempt municipal bonds. 


Gaining Prestige in Capital Markets—A new 
resume of the five primary areas in which a 
corporation can develop prestige for its 
securities in the capital markets, as well as 
create new investor interest in its shares. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Making Savings Earn More — This booklet 
shows how to obtain higher dividend rates 
on your savings accounts in insured savings 
associations and answers many of the ques- 
tions about these investments. 

What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace" 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 
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Financial Summary 
















































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE—> 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 1935 - 39=100 225 
200 i smn {22 
180 = Ne 215 
160 rh INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
We See 1951 ne 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 J A $ O N OD 
Trade Indicators jn. toa. cen. ee 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,824 6,922 7,149 6,602 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.4 102.0 102.1 99.1 
Freight. Cor LoeGimet. istic ici eee 671,622 501,956 550,000 662,444 
y 1951 . --1952—, 1951 
Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Jan. 3 Jan. 4 
(Net Loans ................{ ‘Federal ).... $35,511 $35,502 - $35,161 $31,417 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 21,442 21,593 21,419 17,871 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,520 1,420 1,340 1,578 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,582 32,523 32,224 33,294 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 53,636 54,167 53,370 51,292 
aiomey ie Corctslatteeh. oo cscs ccsas cade caes ixcds 29,263 29,403 29,143 27,685 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,239 1,136 1,087 1,288 
| 000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. + Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones cr y —— 1951-52———, 
Averages: 2 3 i 5 7 8 “High Low 
30 Industrials... 269.86 270.38 271.03 271.26 270.34 268.66 276.37 238.99 
20 Railroads.... 82.11 83.01 83.69 83.77 83.11 82.09 90.08 72.39 
15 Ueiities....... 47.53 47.71 47.90 47.90 47.96 48.00 47.22 41.47 
63 Steks ...... 97.71 98.18 98.60 98.67 98.30 97.46 100.04 86.92 
Details of Stock Trading: “2 3 4 ar 7 - 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 1,070 1,220 1,480 490 1,540 1,390 
ee Se ee oer are 1,041 1,099 1,140 846 1,140 1,143 
Number of Advances............ 524 505 582 357 424 261 
Number of Declines............. 284 324 297 221 431 644 
Number Unchanged............. 233 270 261 258 285 238 
New Highs for 1951-52.......... 19 16 22 16 25 13 
New Lows for 1951-52.......... 16 15 7 3 7 8 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 96.85 96.94 97.03 97.05 97.14 97.09 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $1,981 $2671 $2,954 $850 $3,280 $2,910 
; 1951 ~ 1952 —+1951-52—, 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 5 Dec. 12 Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 High Low 
SS espe 2.988% 3.000% 3.001% . 3.054% 3.026% 3.054% 2.616% 
| ELINOR CRETE EL 3.386 3.372 3.361 3.385 3.390 3.390 2.876 
I it ico thicianinl am 3.632 3.660 3.618 3.676 3.682 3.682 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.11 6.04 5.98 6.02 5.93 6.55 5.68 
20 Railroads ....... 6.12 5.96 5.97 6.01 5.95 6.69 5.60 
20: Utilities ..:...... 5.62 5.58 $53 5.56 5.51 6.11 5.51 
06 Stotite cavieicesx. 6.05 5.98 5.93 5.97 5.88 6.46 5.67 





* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 8, 1952 


Shares 

Traded 
American Telephone & Telegraph............. 98,000 
Te GI 5 oo a's dk oviisantcdistadoera 87,400 
Conadian Paciie Ratiway ... 6.505555 50 a Fee 78, 
DE EE Ba) a sos s comeres oc. Hage eae 71,300 
De PFT Te 58,400 
Niagara Mohawk Power. ...... 06.00. .000-se0 55,400 
Wow Tork Cemtial Maron. icc ic aes cack 52,900 
mei wees ee kk. oc os 0 xs Se wneaedeoes 51,600 
Pe EE Tee Sore 49,400 
PORE T INNER TREO... 5.0 050s s Ticked bax ck ee 48,200 


-—Closing—, 
Dec. 31 Jan. 8 
156% 3155 
23% 24 
353% 34 
12% 13% 
12% 12% 
245% 25% 
17% 18 
35% 365% 
9% 10 
17% 183% 


Net 


+++4++] +141 
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ar Ge oy ee aS ae Se 





99 
39 
47 
92 


90) 
43 
61 
44 
38 
13 


09 
10 


Jo 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 8 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


eeeeeeeee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


MEE cacecanctsudinaviiel  Ferabese: 
tEarnings ..... 
tDividends .... 





Earnings er 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Bethlehem Steel ............. High 


ereeeeeee 


(After 3-for-1 split High 
December, 1947) ......... eee 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends .... 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ....High ......... 


eee eee enee 


Low 
(After 2-for-1 split EE ce cxeaces 
Low 


Earnings aaa 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends ... 


Black & Decker.............- High 
Low 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Biles Ci. Wy cicsccccsscscecs BE voce cunae 
(After 100% stk. div. RR 


. eer BM adage rccs 
Earnings ..... 


eee weeee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Boeing Airplane ............. — gvebeweas 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass....High 


Earnings ..... 


Dividends .... 


eee eeene 


Bowe: Se Pr es kcccisccsewexe High 

TEE neces casa 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 





Earnings .. Bate 


Earnings ..... 


Dividends .... 


—_- 

















recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


























a—12 months to January 31, following year. g—12 months to June 30. 


:.onths. z2—Nine months. D——Deficit. tin Philippine pesos. 


Printed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Ine. 
ew York, N. Y. 








1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange-————— 37 37 23% 24% 17 19% 
June, 1945 ———__ 18 16% 16% 14% 11% 12% 
$0. “9 $1.36 $1.51 $1.36 $1.29 $0.69 $4.89 $3.06 $0.72 $3.52 
si 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.37% 0.50 1.25 1.25 0.50 1.00 
ae 39% 39% 49% 63 58 39% 38% 37% 53% 
32% 28% 33 33% 49 47% 28% 2 26 26 (34% 
j$6.30 j$5.90 j$6.95 j$7.22 j$7.32 j$0.37 j$7.58 j$5.33 j$5.24 j$8.01 
4.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.50 5.00 
20% 15% 17% 20% a 36% 28% 26% 27% 26% 
10% 9% 13% 17 19% 24% 21% 21 21% 20% 
$2.36 $2.00 $2.03 $2.18 $2.11 $2.25 $2.56 $3.14 $2.77 $3.12 
1.70 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.65 p1.50 1.75 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 2% 2% 
June, 1949 1% 1 
Production ceased $0.07 $0.06 $0.15 
$0.45 waka eas ae owes None None 0.07 
34% 24% 38 41% 51% os Pere ans ane 
19% 17% 22% 33% 38% gaa “ana ae Se? = as 
APY: wens nae eats 35% 52% 35% 30% 27% 31% 
static Kate onda caus 22% 29% 24% 23% 23% 25% 
a$1.74 a$1.36 a$2.04 a$1.86 a$2.21 a$4.43 a$4.36 a$4.76 a$3.29 a$3.40 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 4.35 1.95 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 
8% 8% 17 20% 28% 31% 32% 37% 36 39% 
5 4¥ 8% 15% 17 22 24% 25 25 31% 
2$0.44 2$0.44 2$1.64 g$2.25 2$1.68 2$2.06 2$3.53 2$6.36 2$3.14 2$4.56 
6.60 0.15 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.10 2.20 3.75 2.5 3.0 
ts rts, > $695 9854 1s wi awe ke 
yy 4 2 “4 2 eee eeee eee 
mre pe - re eed aoe aude 39% 33% 49% 
Bene ee <oun err ones aiede acne 30% 23% 30% 
$3.12 $3.11 $2.86 $3.31 $3.17 $3.93 $4.98 $9.36 $9.68 $12.15 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.40 4.10 
31% 29 40 51% 72% 83% 66 63% ee eee 
21 18% 27% 37% 48 53 46% 53% sae ere 
iwee ae was wees eure 37% 31% 30% 
wae Sere 26% 22% 23 
$2.00 $1.17 $0.83 $0.93 $0.79 $1.17 $3.55 $5.41 $2.73 $6.11 
1.30 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.30 1.80 1.60 2.00 
—————Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange- 18% 14% 11% 17% 
January, 1947 13% 9 9 9% 
$0.88 $1.49 $1.68 $2.27 $1.53 $2.21 $1.21 $1.23 $0.48 $1.38 
Not available 0.30 1.20 0.30 None None 
23% 19% 19% 25% 38 46 36 36% 30% 34% 
15% 14% 16 16% 23 ; 31 25 26% 22% 25% 
j$3.78 j$1.72 j$1.68 j$2.23 $2.13 j$4.70 j$5.32 j$7.30 $4.18 j$6.17 
1.80 1.60 1.60 2.00 1.60 2.3 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 
10% 7% 11% 15 25% 30% 20% 19% 15% 19% 
5 5 6% 7% 13% 15% 12% 13 10% 13% 
$1.25 $1.07 $1.46 $1.63 $2.51 $2.49 $2.23 $2.87 $2.51 $1.99 
0.60 0.35 0.60 0.70 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.25 
20% 16% 16% 16% 36% 33% 33% 34% i 
12% 9% 10% 11% 15% 18% 18% 22% eiare waa 
cates deer enue ates as ree ie 14% 14% 15% 
ee ie a ube eae ney se 9% 8% 11% 
$2.75 $3.36 $1.50 $1.04 D$0.07 $1.70 $3.11 $3.34 $1.08 $2.01 
0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.50 None 1.0 1.00 1.00 1.00 
18% 14% 19% 22% 32% 41% wee heres ia wis 
13 11% 13% 16 20% 29 ees Pere aaa anaes 
aees acne Nene pind aaa 18% ee > 174% 15 18% 
ie pee tan a ne 14 13 9% 13% 
$1.70 $1.11 $1.08 $1.25 $1.19 $1.91 $3. 28 $2.30 $2.03 $3.03 
1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.75 1.50 0.50 2.00 
24% 21% 21% 19 34 35 24% 29% 25% 41% 
12 13 11% 12 17% 14% 19% 17% 22% 
$5.65 $4.84 $4.14 $4.86 $5.99 D$0.30 D$0.41 $1.59 $4.08 $10.00 
None 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 2.00 3.00 
35 43 56% 52% 78 73% 59 37% 27 35% 
25% 25 41% 49% 42 29% 22% 21 22% 
$5.48 $5.40 $6.18 $6. P+ $6.99 $4.66 $0.54 $2.76 D$1.60 $5.05 
2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 2.00 1.00 0.7 1.25 
54 40% 51 55% 67% 69% 67 51 32% 24% 
38 30 38% 46% 52% 52 45% 30% 1 11% 
$3.46 $3.11 $3.11 $3.01 $3.20 $4.22 $2.68 $1.81 D$0.17 D$0.23 
3.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 3.00 2.5 1.4 0.50 
23% 17% 35 48 57% Py na pe Sata 
17 13% 17 33% pre cage eer dans aians eer 
i be wae 40 48% 35% 27% 19% 17% 
iio aaa med sees 24% 27 16 13 12 
$1.98 $1.70 $2.22 $2.06 $1.85 $5.93 $5. 7 $3.05 $1.78 $1.88 
1.00 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.00 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 9 
December, 1950 8% 
$0.90 $0.83 $1.04 $0.95 $0.97 $1.68 $1.85 $1.46 $1.24 $1.36 
0.60 0.52% 0.57% 0.65 0.86% 1.45 0.72% 1.30 1.25 1.15 


j—12 months to September 30. p—Also paid stock. x—Three months. 
tLess Philippine tax. 


32% 


2.00 
37% 


20% 




















THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET - New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


55 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1951 





ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks.. oc 
United States Government Obligations. ..... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities. . 
Loans and Discounts. or 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........... 
Ownership of International Banking 

Corporation. . 
Bank Premises. 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 24,863,064 
ee I, vk kos soe wee wes 2,721,022 


Eee Sree Ts el 
LIABILITIES 


$1,461,560,755 
1,585,733,526 
25,856,463 
510,347,675 
106,839,994 
2,088,757,343 
28,102,101 
29,919,003 
9,000,000 


7,000,000 
29,162,719 











Deposits. 6%.) eee 
Liability o: on . Acceptances and Bills. $44,567,139 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
Pe iewa ake Eee ween 
Due to Foreign Panton Tosi 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. a 19,178,611 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, etc. 36,366,874 
Dividend. Ore ee 3,312,000 
Capital. . ee "-$144,000,000 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . 156,000,000 
Undivided Profits. 64,945,973 364,945,973 


0 id tre weeeeeeee  $5,909,863,665 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1951. 


$357,619,275 of United States Government Obligations and $12,105,600 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $271,854,693 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


$5,442,946,549 


12,992,281 31,574,858 


11,538,800 

















Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,009,629 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1951 ‘‘Report to Shareholders’’ 
of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and the CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requtestsit. 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 


President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


























